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From the Literary Garette, April 1818. 
FOLIAGE ; or, POEMS ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


HE phrase “School of Poetry,” like 

the phrase “ School of Painting,” 
has of late come much into vogue, Ev- 
ery person who departs from the received 
canons in either art, is said, pleasantly 
enough, to be the founder of a school, 
and all his fellow rhymesters to “ belong 
to this school ;” which in the latter case 
13 not so far amiss, since truly they more 
resemble young learners than mature 
teachers ; and so, to confess the fact, 
generally do their ringleaders ; 


- = © = © © we ew ew fellows 
In foolseap uniforms turned up with ink, 
So very anxious, clever, fine and jealous, 
One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 


Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows.* 


As we are not disposed to any kind of 
puffing, we would hint, that the substi- 


tution of the word fashion for the word Pt 


school, in these affairs, seems desirable. 
Schools are, or ought to be, grave places, 
where wisdom is acquired ; but Fashion 
admits of as many follies and fripperies 
as you please, the last being invariably 
the best, the newest the most enchant- 
ing. Cottage bonnets and insipid pas- 
torals, hussar cloaks and martial odes, 
lace tippets and sonnets, long skirts and 
romantic tales, turbans and Eastern po- 
ems, costume a la Greque and Epics, 





* Beppo. We have the best reasons for believing 
that this new poem is the production of Lord Byron ! 
What wonderful versatility of genius ! 
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may then be alternately and equally the 
rage for a month, and no great 

ensue :—we will allow the absurdity in 
verse, and the absurdity in dress, a like 
duration ; the former to be laughed at 
over the tea-tables for four long weeks, 
andthe latter to remain unrivalled on the 
frontispiece of any of the fashionable 
magazines, till the first day of the month 
ensuing that of its appearance ; but it 1s 
too much to christen such things by 
names which give an idea of perpetuity, 
and we, once for all, protest against the 
appellation of School, whether given to 
the watery, cockney, be-natural, or sen- 
timental Bards of these times, when 
rhyme is so plentiful, that we suspect it 


will soon be a difficult matter to produce 
plain 


even a business letter written in y 
ose. If the cacoethes continue, there 
will shortly be nonovelty in the rhymin 
cobbler of Gosport, who sent a lady 
shoes home with the following billet, 
Your humble poet, Madam, and the Muses, 
Presents your La’ship with this pair of shoes-es, 
We are free to confess that we do not 
belong to that class which considers the 
style of writing adopted by the author 





‘before us, and others his coadjutors, as 
‘admirable poetry. Mr. Hunt appears to 


be; in domestic matters, an amiable man ; 


he is fond of his wife, and his children, 


anid his friends, and of Hampstead, and 
of trees, especially when leafy, and of 
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202 Modern Poets.—Leigh Hunt’s new Work. 


rural walks, and of tea in his parlour. and the means of publicly refuting any _ 


Now this is all very becoming, and very misrepresentation (advantages which few 


barmless ; but,to persons not so fond of writers possess,) we have to state, that it’ 


Mrs. Hunt, nor of Johnny Hunt, aged consists of a dedication and preface, a 


four years, alias 


- - - little ranting Johnny, 
For ever blithe and bonny, 
And singing nonny, nonny, &c. 


nor of Hampstead, with 


A steeple issuing from a leafy rise 

With farmy front - - - + - « 

- ee e we ew with heath and pond, 

Nature’s own ground ; woods that let mansions 

through ? 

nor of any other of the author’s haunts 
and recreations,—we say, that those not 
so partial to these things as Mr. Hunt, 
must find his songs and sonnets about 
them, though they may be tolerable 
enough to his private circle, very unen- 
tertaining and tiresome. For ourselves, 
we candidly own that we think them 
monstrously insipid. Their model seems 
to be the meanest of the Italian sonnet- 


principal poem in two parts, entitled ‘ The 
Nymphs, ’ six or eight short miscellaneous 


compositions, as many Epistles, twice as 


many Sonnets, and some translations 
from Homer, Theocritus, Catullus, and 
other ancient bards. 

The preface displays a little pardona~ 
ble egotism and vanity. Mr. Hunt ex- 
plains what he considers to be the prop- 
erties of poetry, viz. “ a sensativeness to 
the beauty of the external world, to the 
unsophisticated impulses of our nature, 
and above all, imagination, or the power 
to see, with verisimilitude, what others 
do not”—and, quoth he, with much sim- 
plicity, “ This is a secret which I saw 
very early: and [I attribute to the know- 
ledge of it whatever popularity I may 
have obtained, whether in verse or 
prose.” He then mentions the three liv- 


teers, whose everlasting aim at some pret- ing poets whom he chuses to rank with 
tiness or other was sometimes rewarded himself in this meritorious discovery, 
with a hit, but, like Gratiano’s reasons, which it appears is confined to himself, 
when the object is attained, it is not Byron, Moore, and Wordsworth. ‘The 
worth the fatigue of arriving at it. rest of this preface is not very remark- 

True poetry opens a nobler pursuit able for any thing but an ill-digested 
than this squirrel-hunting among bushes. mass of notions respecting many writers 
The race of creation is within its grasp— of all ages and nations, as a sample of 
the sublime and the immense, the exqui- which we may quote one period allud- 
site touch, and the minute of nature, are ing to the Greek mythology: ‘“ Spenser, 
indeed alike in its elements ; but its soul Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
seizes them all as if by supernatural pow- evidently sparkled up, and had their 
er, and does not go creeping and twining most graceful perceptions wpon them, 


after little things, hugging poor conceits, 
and revelling on the luxuries of a single 
mean thought, when any shape of an 
original idea happily glances across its 
path. Many of our modern writers 
seem to imagine that poetic genius con- 


whenever they turned to the fair forms 
and leafy luxuries of antient imagina- 
tion,” 

Not pretending to understand all this 
prose, we pass to what, from the shape of 
the lines and other indications, we take 





sists in the fanciful illustration of the most to be verse. 
trite objects ; that to call atree leafy,and) Tue Nympus isa sort of poetic vi- 
a bird hoppy,’and a cat purry, is genuine sion, in*which all the tribes which the 
nature ; that to speak of brutes having Classical Dictionary mentioneth, are seen 
“ lamping eyes,” (p. 13 of this vol.) of and described by the author in a woody 
rills among stones having “little whiffling walk. The minuteness is so task-like, 
tones” (p. 15,) of “ sleek seas” (p. 20,) that, were we not sure the Rape of the 
and similar fooleries, is pure unadultera- Lock was itself a burlesque, we should 
ted inspiration, and not silly nonsense, have taken this as a burlesque, perform- 
They may be right : we are sceptics. ‘ed as a given exercise, on Pope’s Gnomes 
Butto proceedsomewhatmore method- and Sylphs. We have the Dryads, Ha- 
ically with Mr. Leigh Hunt’s volume, madryads, Napeads, Limniads, Oreads, 
which we the rather treat unceremonious- Ephydriads, Naiads, Nereids, &c. all as 
Ay, because he has the pen in his hand, large as life, doing, bone fide before Mr. 


er OO ak tk oe ee ty 
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Hunt’s eyes, the business which the old 
mythological writers in their various fan- 
cies assigned them. 

There are the fair nymphs o’ the woods, (Look ye, - 


Whom kindred Fancies have brought after me !) 
There are the fair-limbed Dryads - - - 


rt of whose duty it is to teach the mo- 
ther blackbird to lead astray the foolish 


boy 
When he would steal the Auddled nest away. 
And next, 


Then, there the hamadriads are, their sisters, 
Simpler Crown twisters, 


As for the Napeads, whom we ex- 


Modern Poets.“ Foliage,” by Leigh Hunt. 


even of their round nor square murmurs 
however glib and flush, nor, verily, of 
their laughing, (crying is more aqueous) 
nor tumbling, nor consciousness, not fur 
ture tours. ‘I'he whole is a rhapsody, and 
so it proceeds 

The lizard circuits them—(i, e. the Ephydriads) 

> +m ohke iw es and his grave will 


The frog, with reckoning leap, enjoys apart 
Till now and then the woodcock frights his heart 


And all is woody, inossy, and watery. 


The last line is an entirely new spe- 
cies of rhythm: a whole poem in it would 


be extremely curious! We are afraid we 
must fatigue our readers with these se- 


pected to find at St. Helena, the guardian lections, but we shall dismiss the other 
angels of poor Nap, they have the care of nymphs briefly. The Naiads are well 


fresh flowers from the spoil 


Of deasts, and blasts, and other blind mishaps 
For little children’s laps— 


Of the Limniads little is told us, but as 
they take ‘ their pleasure in the lakes’ we 
suppose Mr. Hunt thought it polite not to 
trespass on the property of the Lake Poets, 
The Oreads ‘ frequent the lifted moun- 
tains,’ and never was the adage more ap- 


known, and the only new trait in their 
character discovered by the author is that 
they lure the swans on, which, following 
them,— 


o 8's « es glide 
With unsuperfluous lift of their proud wings. 


The Nereids are painted in a better 
manner, but still very affectedly, as 


lifting ocean’s billows, 


plicable than to their picture—Parturiunt Making them banks and pillows, 


montes, nascetur ridiculus mus,—for 


some of them 
- = go leaping by the laughing fountains 
Down the touched crags + - - 

and others 


Sit perfumed underneath the cedarn shades 
Feeding the gazel with his lamping eyes. 


The charge of the Ephydriads is not ve- 
ry clearly defined. ‘They haunt islands in 
such situations as is laid down in the un- 
derwritten, and which bafiles our topo- 
graphical skill, 

there, where a gap 

Betwixt a heap of tree-tops, hollow and dun, 

Shews where the waters run, 

And whence the fountain’s tongue begin to lap 

There lie they, lulled by little whiffling tomes 

Of rills among the stones, 

Or by the rounder murmur, glib and flush 

Of the eseaping gush 

That laughs and tumbles, like a conscious thing, 

For joy of all its future travelling. 


Lord help us! But really this seems to 
us to be sheer raving, and we know not 
what to make of hollow and dun tree- 
tops shewing where waters run, nor of 
the tongues of fountains beginning to lap 
like a litter of puppies, nor of little or 


great whiflling tones of streamlets, nor 


Upon whose springiness they lean and ride : 

Some with an inward back, some upward-eyed 
Feeling the sky, and seme with sidelong hips 

O’er which the surface of the water slips. 

They fly from the ‘ windy voices’ of the 
clouds, and 

Most they love sleek seas and springy sands. 


It is not to be imagined that there are 
not beauties scattered among these de- 
formities, which are taken from the first 
part alone. The general conception of 
the subject is poetical, although pursued 
inte ramifications which destroy its ef- 
fect, and treated, as we think these ex- 
tracts will prove, in @ strangely conceited 
manner. What, for instance, can 
more fantastical than this idea of the guar- 
dians of the shady groves,— | 


Ethereal human shapes, perhaps the souls 
Of poets and poetic women, staying 
To have their fill of pipes and leafy playing— 


And their companions the nymphs, who 
‘are assured, : 
This hum in air, which the still ear perceives 
Is your unguarrelling voice among the leaves; 
‘now I find, whose are the laughs and sti 
To make the delicate birds dart so in whisks and 
whirrings. 
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‘How very different is the following ten lines comprehends nearly all the ab- 
sweet natural sketch of the surdities of Mr. Hunt’s muse, being at 
once senseless in epithets, confused in 
metaphor, affected in style, nonsensical 
where intelligible, and incomprehensible 
bo Fe ;, in its other figures, similies, and elucida- 
Or the well imagined time alien 


~ o - . = bad al ° fragrant living-bee 
So happy, that he will not move, not he 
Without a song— 


And more remain ; (such things are in Heaven's ears 
Besides the grander spheres): 
For as the racks came sleeking on, one fell 


But indeed the entire opening of the se- With rain mito a dell, 


When morning runs along the sea 
In a gold path— 


cond part displays poetical powers not Breaking with seatter of a thousand notes 
easily to be reconciled with the puerility Like rwangling pearls ; and I perceived how she 


of the general tone, nor even with the 
quaint language which deforms them. 


As I thought this, a neighbouring wood of elms 
Was moved, and stirred and whispered loftily, 
Much like a pomp of warriors with plumed helms, 
When some great general whom they long to see 


Is heard behind them - - - - - 
- © + = + + = = = Andon the place 


There fell a shade as on an awe-struck face ; 

And overhead, like a portentous rim 

Pulled over the wide world, to make all dim, 

A grave gigantic cloud came hugely uplifting him. 
It passed with a slow shadow ; and I saw 

Where it went down beyond me on the plain, 
Sloping its dusky ladders of thick rain ; 

And on the mist it made, and blinding awe, 

The sun, re-issuing m the opposite sky, 

Struck the all-coloured arch of his great eye : 
And up, the rest o’ the country laughed again : 
The leaves were amber ; the sunshine 

Scored on the ground ats conquering line ; 

And the quick birds, for scorn of the great cloud, 
Like children after fear, were merry and-loud. 


We have here extracted what in our 
opinion is infinitely the best passage in 
the poem, which is given to the descrip- 
tion of a crowd of aérial figures sailing 
on the clouds, and ultimately descending 
in acircle, and kissing the eyes of the 
poet. Of the far-fetched nature of this 
description a few lines will afford a suffi- 
cient notion, 


Most exquisite it was indeed to see 

How these blithe damsels guided variously 
Before, behind, beside - - - - - 

- = + = «= + + = Another only shewed 
On the far side a foot and leg, that glowed 
Under the cloud ; a sweeping back another, 
Turning her from us like a suckling mother ; 
She next, aside, lifting her arms to tie 

Her locks into a flowing knot ; and she 
That followed her, a smooth down-arching thigh 
Tapering with tremulous mass internally. 


Who /oosed it with her hands, pressed kneadingly, 
As though it had been wine, in grapy coals ; 


And out it gushed, with that enchanting sound 
In a wet shadow to the ground. 


Were Mr. Hunt to exclaim with Lord 
Peter, ‘ he that does not understand let 
him die and be d—d,’ we must bear the 
full brunt of the curse, for to us this whole 
passage is utterly inexplicable. 

We pass over the Miscellanies, which 
are very indifferent pieces, with all their 
‘ fine-eyed,’ ‘ pure-eyed,’ ‘ far-eyed,’ and 
every kind but gimlet-eyed phraseology ; 
and merely notice the Epistles, to say 
that they are addressed to ‘ Dear Byron’ 
(My Lord), ‘Dear Tom’ (Moore), 
‘Dear Hazlit,’ and * Dear Field,’ avd 
other friends of the writer’s. ‘They at- 
tempt to be easy and facetious, but will 
not bear analysis either for wit or versifi- 
cation. Ex. gr. in one to ‘* Charles 
Lamb :’ the following is the most hu- 
morous passage, 

But now Charles, you never (so blissful you deem me) 
Come lounging with twirl of umbrella to see me. 


In vain have we hoped to be set at our ease 

By the rains, which you know used to bring Lamé and 
pease ; 

In vain we look out like the children in Thomson, 

And say, in our innocence, “ Surely he’ll come soon.” 


The sonnets are queer things. One of 
them to Henry Robertson and John 
Gattie begins thus, 

‘Harry, my friend, who full of tasteful glee, 
Have music a/l about you, heart and lips ; 


And, John, whose voice is like a rill that slips 
Over the sunny pebbles breathingly— 


Harry may be_a barrel-organ, but what 
John Gattie’s gurgling voice resembles 
defeats our imaginative faculty. 

There only remain the Translations to 





Here we are again gravelled, and our a- notice. As themes in the second or third 
natomical knowledge fails us as complete- form they might merit praise, but they 
ly as our topographical. We shall con- are little calculated to add a value even 
clude with one specimen more, which in to this publication. We wonder that 
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when the title of * Foliage’ was so pretti- 
ly assumed in imitation of the German 
‘ Leaves,’ and when the paltry conceit was 
prolonged by naming these productions 
‘ Kvergreens,’ it was not rendered still 
more puerile by adding instead of trans- 
lated, ‘transplanted from the antient 
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The Heir. 


poets.” There is much of silliness in such 
doings, and we trust when the author’s 
brain exfoliates in its next spring,he will 
give us less of his new-fangled ‘ blos- 
somings’ and more of old-fashioned 
fruit. As it is, his nymphs are not of the 
Hesperides. 





From the European Magazine, March 1818, 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. } 


J THE HETR. 
a early period of my life, IT was 

tequested by a respectable attorney 
to accompany him on his professional 
visit to a lady in very peculiar circum- 
stances. Our journey brought us at the 
close of day to a ruined farm-yard and 
forsaken church, which formed, to my 
great surprise, the entrance of an exten- 
sive park. A grove of limes and over- 
grown hawthorns brushed the side of 
my postchaise, till a broad pond fed by 
a leaden Hercules compelled our postil- 
lion to make a detour over unshorn 
grass, which brought us circuitously to 
the wide and rudely-sculptured front of 
the mansion. Instead of ascending an 
enormous flight of steps to the hall, we 
passed underneath them to what might 
be called the sub-house or basement, 
where a grey porter received us sitting 
‘n bis antique chair with two lean mas- 
tifls chained near him, and a prim dame 
busied in polishing the vast brass dogs 
and brazen hearth, where a pile of yule- 
logs was hoarded. She led us through 
a saloon decorated with immense mir- 
rors, tables inlaid with ivory, and gild- 
ed window-shutters, while the plaister 
huog crumbling froin the walls, and a 
tew bats and swallows fluttered in the 
corners, where rich Indian jars and cab- 
inets stood uncovered. Among six or 
seven needless doors, she found one 
which opened into a long suite of rooms, 
whose pannels were of ebony carved in 
superb compartments, which the barba- 
rous taste of former owners had painted 
white. Through the vista formed by 
these dreary chambers, we saw the nak- 
ed arches and broken windows of a go- 
thic ball-room, which, as our guide in- 
formed us, would be soon converted 
into.a garden. A few shrubs and creep- 


ing flowers were already clustered among 
the pillars with picturesque and touching 
effect. Atthe farther end of this ruin 
we discerned the remains of a deserted 
chapel, contrasting the light architecture 
of the ball-room as mourntully as the dim 
desolation of the other apartments op- 
posed their relics of splendour. But our 
walk did not end here ;—an unexpected 
staircase led us to a gallery in which sev- 
eral doors opened, not into other cham- 
bers but among the groined arches 
which sustained a vaulted roof, from 
whence we looked down into the arena 
of a vast kitchen, where only a few 
white cows were now feeding. The 
gallery where we stood afforded another 
cheerless prospect over the neglected 
park, from the balcony filled with lichens 
and coarse wall-flowers, creeping among 
a few roses, now almost as wild. 

Only some mildewed volumes of 
Froissart’s Chronicle, and an ancient 
folio of heraldry, occupied the library- 
shelves ; but a long series of family pog- 
traits, from the date’ of Magna Charta, 
remained in decayed frames ou the walls, 
Some traces of gaudy splendour and 
aristocratic pomp still appeared in these 
portraits, which rendered the next scene 
more touching. Our attendant, making 
us a sign of silence, opened a pair of 
folding-doors, and discovered a room 


profoundly dark, except where a single. 


candle in a massy silver candelabra stood 
ona table before the mistress of the 
mansion. She was wrapped in black 
velvet, with a mourning hood drawa 
over a face of singular length and ghast- 
liness, rendered more fearful by the dim 
glare of eyes whose glassy fixure indi- 
cated their unconsciousness. Almost 
wholly deprived of sight, she was capa- 
ble of no enjoyment, except the feeble 
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light of one candle, and of feeling con- dianship of his wife, whose estates were 


tinually the splendid candlestick which 
supported it. At this sad spectacle of 
helpless misery, clinging to the relics of 
unavailing grandeur, it was impossible 
to remain unmoved. A sigh or a sud- 
den motion reached her ear, which blind- 
ness made peculiarly watchful ; and her 
tremulous shriek, her faint effort to grasp 
the silver candlestick, and the palsied 
motion of her shrivelled lips, expressed 
the agony of impotent avarice and sus- 
picion too piteously to be borne. I was 
turning to leave the room, when the lean 
old man we had noticed in the hall 
emerged from a dark corner near his 
mistress, and uttering some sounds 
which she appeared to understand, beck- 
oned the attorney and myself to advance, 
My friend addressed the miserable wo- 
man in a tone of courtesy ; and per- 
ceiving that she listened without seem- 
ing displeased, reminded her of the pur- 
port of his coming, “ To make my 
will !” she replied, in a tone which re- 
sembled the echo in a vault—* O yes ! 
I remember—but there is nothing now 
to give but this!” And drawing the 
candlestick closer with a laugh more 
melancholy than a groan, she covered 
her face, and spoke no more. . 

The old man approached, and whis- 
pered that these symptoms always pre- 
ceded a long fit of. obstinate silence. 
We followed him into another chamber, 
where refreshment was provided, and he 
left us. His absence allowed me to ex- 
press my thoughts on the incompetence 
of any testament executed by this deso- 
late and debilitated woman, and my ab- 
horrence to the office of witness or dic- 
tator. My attorney interrupted me, by 
begging my remembrance of her history, 
which a few words will comprise. 

Fifty years before the period I am 
describing, this mansion was inhabited 
by an ancient English baronet and his 
wife, whose domestic happiness required 
no addition except an heir. But the 
lady was childless, and filled up the va- 


cant place in her affections by educating p 


an orphan girl of good family, but no 
fortune. She was the reputed heiress of 
her foster-parents till sixteen years after 
her adoption, when her patroness gave 
birth to a son. The happy father died 
soon after, leaving his heir to the guar- 


at her own disposal. Their spoiled and 
volatile boy was not qualified to guard 
against the slow, constant, and smooth 
craft of his competitor. ‘The disparity 
between his age and her’s prevented 
any union of interests, and his indiffer- 
ence, perhaps, increased envy to hatred. 
His mother died suddenly, bequeathing 
all to Melicent, her adopted daughter, 
and he quitted England in desperate 
poverty. Melicent became a wife, and 
the miserable mother of children who re- 
sembled herself. Her selfishness could 
not baffle their rapacity, and in her six- 
tieth year, in the wretchedness of unpit- 
ied imbecility, they left her to vegetate 
in this ruined mansion, the last remnant 
of her immense estate. ‘The few acres 
comprised in the forlorn park which sur- 
rounds it, would have been insufficient 
to afford maintenance to a decent house- 
hold, had not one of ber female servants 
and an old man chosen to remain with 
her gratuitously. Eleven years had 
passed since she came to this retirement, 
and her situation was an object of won- 
dering curiosity to the vulgar, but of 
solemn compassion to those who obsery- 
edthe progress of retributive justice. 

My companion repeated the particu- 
lars of this family tradition with earnest 
expressions of his hope that the dying 
woman might be induced to sign some 
testamentary deed, restoring the wreck 
of the estate to the descendants of its 
lineal possessor, if any such survived. 
When he found me firm in asserting 
that the motive could not justify the 
means, even had the wreck been greater 
than a dilapidated house and barren 
park, he alleged the propriety of ob- 
taining at least some legacy for the aged 
domestics who had been faithful to their 
trust. 

Accustomed to look on the skeleton 
of human nature, I saw much to sus- 
pect, and little to admire, in these do- 
mestics. ‘They had probably gome hope 
of reversionary benefit, and her dotage 
ermitted sufficient opportunities of 
plunder among the rich relics in the 
mansion. ‘The old man, who appeared 
to act as porter, steward, and confiden- 


tial valet, had some instinctive sense of 


my suspicion, and evidently requited it. 


He obtruded himself repeatedly during 


, at 






ence, eyeing us with sullen at- 
tention, and often pausing to catch our 
words, under pretence of renewing the 
scanty fire A refreshment. All these 
circumstances confirmed my opposition 
to the views of the attorney in his favour, 
and even created some little doubt of 
the latter’s disinterestedness. We agreed, 
however, in the propriety of inquiring, 
whether the mistress of the mansion 
had recovered herself sufficiently to ad- 
mit us. She was better, we were told, 
but, deferred our visit till the next morn- 
ing. Mycompanion went to rest, and 
I, determining not to sleep in this mys- 
terious house, found an old illuminated 
romance, and dozed over it on a couch 
beside him. Long after midnight, a 
light, but very distinguishable, footstep 
passed our chamber-door, as if descend - 
ing from the lady’s. My vigilant sus- 
picions fixed this circumstance in my 
mind ; and when, at the appointed hour 
on the following morning, our admis- 
sion was again postponed, I urged my 
companion to be peremptory. The fe- 
male servant then confessed that her 
mistress could not be found. We in- 
stantly entered her apartment, and con- 
tinued our search through all that ad- 
joined it, followed by her woman and 
the old man, to whom I made no scru- 
ple in expressing my astonishment at a 
flight which her debility rendered al- 
most incredible. At our entrance into 
her usual sitting-room, I inquired for the 
massy silver candelabra, which had also 
disappeared from its place there. Both 
professed ignorance, but at that instant 
the lean porter’s face contained the dark- 
est symptoms of guilt. 
those faces which an honest man hardly 
dares peruse, and cannot venture to 
translate. A long chin resting on his 
breast, a nose resembling an eagle’s 
claw, and eyes which had the quickness 
but not the lustre of a viper’s, and now 
shrunk to the same size, composed his 
memorable countenance. ‘ We have 
not looked yet,” said he, in a tremulous 
voice, “into the ball-room.”’ ‘This part 
of the mansion, as I have already said, 
was fallen into ruins, and filled with 
shrubs and flowers which he had placed 
there for his mistress’s amusement. The 
memory of this circumstance softened me 
in his fayour, and we followed him to 
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its farthest recess, where, near the bro- 
ken door of the chapel which adjoined 
it, we found the unhappy lady lying on 
her face, already stiff and cold in death. 
There were no tokens of violence about 
her person, which was wrapped only in 
a slight night-dress, and the cold damps 
of midnight acting on an exposed and 
debilitated frame might have hastened 
her decease. ‘The silence which pre- 
vailed among us till the remains were 
deposited in a fitter spot, arose less from 
surprise than from unwillingness to com- 
municate our thoughts. When alone in 
the library, my attorney asked what re- 
mained to be done :—** Certainly to ac- 
quaint this woman’s relatives with her 
end, and to detain these people till their 
conduct can be examined. We are not 
justified in conversing here till seals are 
placed on every depositary in the house.” 
This suggestion was obeyed; and as 
some testamentary arrangement seemed 
to have been contemplated, we deemed 
ourselves authorized tosearch. Various 
useless papers and antique toys were 
hoarded in the drawers and cabinets, 
but neither plate nor jewels remained. 
This my companion attempted to ex- 
plain, by stating, that the deceased lady 
had been stripped of nearly all by her 
thankless relatives, and had subsisted 
many years on the produce of the few 
acres which enclosed her mansion. Her 
man-servant, he added, was supposed to 
have received no salary, and professed 
to live in this ruin rather from attach- 
ment to the last than the present posses- 
sors.—‘ These last particulars,” J said, 
‘“‘ would have more effect in the old il- 


It was one of luminated romance which amused us 


last night than in a lawyer’s brief. - Can 
you doubt the fate of the silver candle: 
stick, or the meaning of those malignant 
glances which her porter cast upon us? 
If he had any personal attachment to his 
wretched mistress, his countenance tells 
me it must have arisen from past fellow- 
ship in guilt, or expectation of future 
recompense.” 

To avoid farther debate on a point 
which created opposite opinions, my 
friend renewed his inquisition into clo- 
sets and desks, while | pursued mine 
among the shelves of the library. \ We 
were both thus engaged, when the ob- 
ject of my suspicions presented himself. 
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He had smoothed his grey hair, and it 
commanded my respect till they were 
justified.—“ Sir,” he began, addressing 
himself to the attorney, “I have no 
claims” here,—nothing is owing to me, 
but before I leave this house, I could 
wish—I came to beg one book asa 
memorial of it”—and he fixed his eyes 
on a large mildewed volume, which my 
companion immediately took from its 
shelf, and was going to give ; when 
reading the purport of my looks, he bade 
him wait till to-morrow. “The man’s 
glance at me as he withdrew was a com- 
pound of anger, contempt, and chagrin 
which induced me to examine the vol- 
ume closely. It was a manuscript se- 
lection of literary anecdotes, partly writ- 
ten by a female, and partly by a bold 
masculine hand. [a the latter style 
were several citations on subjects con- 
nected with jurisprudence, in which the 
first possessor of this mansion had gain- 
ed high rank. One leaf carefully doub- 
led down contained Gesner’s pleasant 
story of a conscientious attorney per- 
plexed by discovering a will which dis- 
inherited some poor relatives, ‘ Ges- 
ner’s procurator was an Utopian,” said 
my legal friend, wrinkling up his nose— 
**Such fine sentiments are fit for the 
chintz and tassels, but not for the firm 
pillared posts of an honest man’s bed.” 
Then putting on his spectacles, he view- 
ed three large chests of sarcophagus 
form each very appropriately decorated 
with the family crest, a long-tailed de- 
mon, which ina dimmer and lonelier hour 
might have caused some superstitious 
terrors. ‘* And I tell you plainly,” he 
added, “ that if I found a forgotten will 
among these stores of ancient archives, 
alienating this superannuated woman’s 
wealth from her natural heirs, I should 
not scruple to leave it where I had found 
it.” “ By this rule,” said I, “ if a 
Scotchman was required by the comical 
law which France has lent Scotland, to 
restore his wife’s dowry to her relatives 
at her death, how would you advise him 
to act ?”—“ I should say as others have 
said—it is too great a misfortune to lose 
a wife and her money too—let him keep 
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Human feeling is older than the law,and 
ought in some cases to be preferred.” — 
“Well, I grant that man’s judgment 
was the law’s origin ; but the law is the 
result of many judgments, and therefore 
should be more weighty than an indi- 
vidual’s. Honest Gesner said wisely, 
‘I should like one or two neighbours 
of your liberal opinions, but I should 
not be safe in a town where every-body 
thought as you do.’ ”—“ Why, what 
harm would have been done if I had 
guided this avaricious dotard’s hand to 
sign a retributive act of justice ?—The 
law would not cancel an equitable act, 
though performed by a lunatic.” —* lt 


rests neither with you nor me,” T repli-.- 


ed, “to measure the equity or decide 
the means of retribution. Both may be 
procured without our’ interference. I 
see nothing here which could gratify 
this singular old man ; and a few crown 
pieces would be more useful to him 
than a collection of antiquated referen- 
ces.” —* If they are so useless,” said my 
companion, angrily. “I might have 
been pardoned for delivering them to a 
person who would value them as the 
hand-writing of the dead.” —* For that 
reason, and to find him a more valuable 
memorial,” I replied, “ this book seems 
an inducement to renew our search. 
Some of the pages to which these notes 
refer have been torn out, and they may 
be worth finding.”—My friend under- 
stood the hint ; and having secretly de- 
termined to secure the person of this 
mysterious old man, I followed through 
the long suite of rooms occupied, as has 
been already said, by chests of a sarcopha- 
rus form, filled with family-archives, A 
few were unlocked, and seemed to have 
heen lately opened. Perceiving traces 
of a spade and mattock among the 
shrubs in the ruined ball room, I search- 
ed every spot with useless diligence ; 
but in the roofless and forsaken chapel, 
among heaps of broken timber and de- 
cayed velvet, stood a chest of the same 
singular sarcophagus-shape. It opened 
without difficulty, and underneath an 
enormous roll of faded parchment we 
perceived the silver candelabra,—“ Are 


it by the law of the land if he can, and if your prejudices abated now 2” said my 


not, by the law of Nature.”—“ Yet you 
live by the law of the land ?” I replied, 
siniling,—“ No matter, Counsellor !— 


companion, triumphantly—‘* The mis- 
erable woman expired near this chest, 
and the cobwebs which adhered to her 
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hands and garments assure me that the 
last effort of her life was an attempt to 
gratify the sole passion that governed it, 
by hiding her last treasure.”——‘ I have 
no thoughts of the candlestick now !” I 
replied—* though it has proved as use- 
ful as an old dervise’s seven-branched 
one. These parchments are the title- 
deeds ef the estate !—this folio is her 
will, devising it to the heir of her late 
benefactress—She has left ample hoards 
of money and jewels, all indicated here, 
and all reserved for him. Burn your 
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integrity and his indemnification. He 
quitted this roof, and refused any boon 
from his enemy while she seemed afflu- 
ent, but returned to it when it was deso- 
late, and gave bread to its miserable 
mistress, though poor and infirm himselt 
when she seemed penniless. He only 
hoped to die under his father’s roof, but 
it has returned to its right owner.”— 
“© What would have been bis fate,” said 
I, smiling, “if you had fabricated a 
will ?” 

I have no comment to make on these 


blank parchments, brother Quitam, and facts. My prejudice and suspicion form 


let us look for the legatee.”—My honest 
attorney did not wait for the command 
——he vanished with a long laugh of de- 
light, and returned leading in the mea- 
gre old man.—*“ Now, Counsellor, con- 
gratulate the lineal representative of his 


the chief feature in my narrative. May 
those who peruse it find all their own 
dispersed by circumstances as felicitous 
—And may those who doubt the ad- 
vance of justice beware how they at- 
tempt to expedite it by iniquity. —_Y. 








ORIGINAL LETTER FROM 


M. COLBERT TO HIS SON. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


Sir, 
} bd the following original letter of M. 
Colbert, (Minister of State under 
Louis XIV.) addressed by him to his 
son, M. de Seiguelay, should meet your 
approbation, an early insertion of it will 


oblige Your's, W. L. 
London, Feb. 1818. 


LETTER FROM M. COLBERT, MINISTER 
OF STATE, TO HIS SON, M. DES. 

I AM sufficiently satisfied with your 
studies, but it is necessary to redouble 
your application, and to consider well 
what I have oftensaid to you—that, un- 
til you derive more gratification from 
study than from pleasure and amuse- 
ment, I shall not be persuaded that you 
will ever have merit and virtue sufficient 
to follow my example. Again, in re- 
gard to your manners, I am not quite 
satisfied ; and wish that you would pay 
attention to four essential points, con- 
cerning which you have often heard me 
speak : The first is, the obedience and 
respect which you owe to your masters, 
with a perpetual application to the tasks 
which they set you ; this obedience and 
this respect ought.to be accompanied 
with a great docility, and you ought 
more particularly to submit to it, be- 
Cause your nature is disposed to resist it. 
The second is, the friendship and good 


nature which you ought to show your 
2D . ATHENEv™. Vol. 3. 


brother, ‘taking care never to treat him 
ill; on the contrary, when he commits 
any fault, never reprove him with ill-na- 
ture, nor in the presence of any one, but 
admonish him in private, with gentleness 
and good-nature. ‘The third, that when 
engaged in any sport, and on all other 
occasions, you learn, when in fault, to 
condemn yourself on the spot, without 
employing yourself in disputes, which 
are always wrong when you know that 
you are in fault. On the same subject 
[ must add, that every time you doubt 
whether you have done wrong or not, it 
will always be better and more usefu! 
for you to condemn yourself, than to 
lose time in fruitless disputes. The 
fourth is, that you shall endeavour to 
receive all your companions with civili- 
ty and good nature; and that affability 
and politeness may be perceived in your 
conduct to all the world. Such are the 
qualifications that willrender you be- 
loved ; instead of which, if you perse- 
vere in the roughness and incivility that 
is observed in you, you will be hated by 
everyone. Do not fail seriously to con- 
sider these four points. I wish on eve- 
ry Saturday you would write to me,. 
giving me an account of how you have 
executed these directions, and how you 
have corrected your faults, 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


FROM THE MS, NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS 
OF AUSTRIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818, 


O* our arrival at Boulogne, Oct. 21st, 
1815, we alighted at the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre, and the first thing we did was 
to inquire for the captain of the royal 
yacht which was to convey us over. The 
yacht was in the road ; the next day was 
fixed for our departure; but during the 
night a storm obliged all the vessels to 
leave the harbour. We were therefore 
necessitated to postpone our departure for 
one day, and we availed ourselves of this 
Interval to visit the environs of the town. 
The port is formed by the small river 
Liane, and by a basin of recent construc- 
tion. ‘Two moles project into the sea ; 
the eastern one is prolonged by a dyke 
to a wooden battery upon piles, and upon 
the western there is a battery adjoining to 
thedyke. The coast is steep: it is form- 
ed by a series of hills which exhibit cal- 
careous strata. A sand-bank projects into 
the sea, and this has rendered it necessa- 
ry to carry out the two stone dykes to fa- 
cilitate the egress and prevent the mouth 
from being choked up. Boulogne con- 
tains 13,000 inhabitants, chiefly engaged 
in commerce and the fisheries : the her- 
ring-fishery is very considerable, and is 
said to produce 1,500,000 francs per ann. 
The remains of Napoleon’s camp are 
still to be seen. On the east side of the 
harbour are fortifications and batteries 
which mutually flank each other, and have 
occasioned this part to be called the tron 
coast. At the extremity of the heights to 
the north of Boulogne was the principal 
telegraph which corresponded with others 
along the coast. ‘The scaffolding for the 
pyramid intended to have been erected is 
still standing. It was on the strand that 
Napoleon reviewed his troops. ‘T'o the 
west the heights are fortified. On either 
side there are forts, which at flood tide 
are surrounded with water ; they are built 
of stone, and are placed upon different 
oints of the coast. The basin of the 
harbour, and all the works that now exist 
here, were the creation of Buonaparte ; 
but in spite of them all, the entrance into 
and departure from this port have contin- 
ued ‘to be difficult; and it is easy to con- 
ceive how much time it would have taken 


for so great a number of vessels as were 
here collected, to get out one by one, as 
they would have been obliged todo. All 
the boats were built in the basin, and 
along the river ; here too they were sta- 
tioned, and two hundred thousand sol- 
diers were encamped on the heights. Of 
all these preparations nothing is now to 
be seen but the traces of the fortifications, 
the works of the port which are no long- 
er kept up, and two large half-rotten flat- 
bottomed boats. Such is all that remains 
of the immense enterprise which cost 
France upwards of three hundred mil- 
lions (212,500,000 sterling.) 

A great deal has been written both for 
and against the question whether the in- 
vasion of England would have been prac- 
ticable or not. So much is certain, that 
it must have been attended with very ma- 
terial difficulties. The embarkation 
could not have taken place without be- 
ing perceived ; the vessels must have 
quitted the port one after another, and 
drawn up in line in the road to risk 
the passage; during which they would 
have had to cope with the English 
fleet, and after all toland the troops on a 
coast lined with rocks, Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the advantages possessed 
by a large ship at sea over small vessels 
will readily conceive what would have 
been the issue of the conflict. Calm days 
are moreover but rare, and such a one 
must have been chosen to deprive the 
English fleet of part of its advantages, 
Lastly it would have been very difficult 
to cross with vessels without decks in 
stormy weather, 

From all these considerations it is ob- 
vious that a landing could not have been 
effected in England but by a kind of mi- 
racle—and then what immense difficul- 
ties would there have been to encounter 
in the country itself! Of this all who 
have ever seen Kingland must be tho- 
roughly convinced. 

If the motive of Napoleon in this en- 
terprize was to ruin England, he com- 
pletely failed, since the extraordinary ar- 
maments which he occasioned her to set 
on foot, proved fatal to himin Spain and 
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Portugal. He seems himself to have been 
aware of the difficulties which opposed 
the execution of his plan, since he eager- 
ly seized the opportunity of directing his 
forces against a quarter where he discov- 
ered, as he thought, a probability of suc- 
cess. 

Oct, 22. A fine morning promised us 
a favourable passage. The white chalk 
cliffs of the English coast soon appeared 
insight. At 10 in the morning we went 
on board the yacht, which is a very pretty 
little vessel. As it belongs to the admi- 
ralty it is fitted up with elegance. At 
three o’clock we reached Dover road. 
The houses, which are almost all black 
give a dull appearance to the town. As 
it was low water we were obliged to have 
recourse to the boat to enter the harbour. 
The quays and the whole shore were 
covered with a great concourse of peo- 
ple. It is impossible to describe the first 
impression which a stranger receives on 
afriving in this country. He fancies him- 
self transported into another world: 
nothing there resembles what he has seen 
elsewhere. Buildings, carriages, horses, 
men, dress, physiognomy—are all differ- 
ent from what he has been accustomed 
to. He perceives in the lowest classes a 
kind of elegance both in person and cos- 
tume; and their features retain an ex- 
pression of calmness and serenity even in 
numerous assemblages. 

Oct. 23. We started at nine o'clock. 
The post-horses are excellent, the roads 
magnificent, the drivers safe, and travel- 
ling extremely expeditious. The country 
is better cultivated than in France, which 
gives it an agreeable appearance though 
not beautiful in itself. The soil is chalky, 
mixed with silex. In front of almost all 
the houses is a small patch filled with 
flowers and southern plants that pass the 
winter in the open air and afford a fa- 
vourable idea of the mildness of the cli- 
mate. ‘I'he windmills are numerous be- 
cause there is but little water in these 
parts. A great number of villas of a pe- 
culiar and pleasing architecture, surround- 
ed with small parks, meadows clothed 
with the most brilliant verdure, superb 
flocks, and fields encompassed with quick 
hedges and trees render the country truly 
charming. 

Night overtook us at Dartford, and it 
was eight o’clock when we reached Lon- 
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don. The house of the Duke of St. Al- 
ban’s, which was provided for our recep- 
tion with every thing that can render life 
agreeable and comfortable is pleasantly 
situated in one of the best quarters in 
Westminster, near the promenades. On 
the following days till the 3d of Novem- 
ber, we were engaged in visits of eti- 
quette and others; in taking notes for 
the journey which we intended to make 
in the country, and for which we were 
not sufliciently prepared ; and lastly in 
equipping ourselves in the English fash- 
ion, that we might run about the town 
with greater freedom. 

At eight ia the morning of the 3d of 
November, we quitted London. The 
suburbs of this capital are daily extend- 
ing. Houses and whole streets are built 
upon speculation and almost immediate- 
ly occupied, ‘The country soon begins 
to rise, and the hills covered with villas 
and gardens are very picturesque. It is 
on the north side that you have the finest 
view of London when the weather is 
clear. The road, which about a year ago 
passed over a steep hill, now scarcely as- 
cends at all, a cut having been made in 
the hill, which shortens the way three 
quarters ofa mile, and is much less fa- 
tiguing for the horses. Another road pas- 
ses over this tunnel by means of a bridge 
60 or 70 feet high. 

The country is every where well cul- 
tivated. Silex and chalk abound in it, 
The latter is spread upon the fields to 
render the soil more friable. 

Chipping Barnet is the first stage and 
St. Alban’s the second. At the latter 
place we stopped at the White Hart, a 
very good inn, where the traveller finds, 
as indeed he does all over England, very 
clean apartments, excellent fare, and a 
polite reception. 

On a slight eminence to the south of 
the town is the site of the antient Roman 
city of Verulamium: some vestiges of 
its walls still exist. 

In a neighbouring valley, near a small 
stream, is seen the silk-mill of Mr. 
Wootam. The machines employed here 
are on the same plan as those for spin- 
ning cotton. The silk goes through 
twelve. preparations. All the machinery 
is set in motion by water. We discover- 
ed nothing very new in the manipula- 
tion, except two contrivances, By means 
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of the one, if a thread of the spindle 
breaks, the machine stops of itself. By 
the other, the silk is wound more equal- 
ly upon the bobbins than by the usual t 
process. The proprietor of this manufac- 
tory, who employs 120 persons, has an- 
nexed to it a school for the children of 
the work-people. 

We arrived late in the evening at 
Beechwood, a fine mansion belonging to 
Sir Jonn Sesricut. He is a great far- 
mer, and explained to us in detail the 
agricultural system of the English and 
particularly the methods introduced by 
him on his own estate——The turnips 
grow to a great size at Beechwood. Sir 
John told us that he had once sent to his 
sister nineteen partridges inclosed in the 


hollow of one of those roots. 


{ Here the illustrious travellers describe se- 
veral agricultural machines, which, though 
new to them, must be well known {o the ma- 
jority of our readers. | 


Sir John Sebright possesses a flock of 
a thousand sheep. They are of two 
kinds—merinos, and the native breed.— 
As he keeps them principally to fatten, 
he prefers the latter, which in this res- 
pect possesses many advantages over the 
merinos. 

We passed the evening very agree- 
ably ; the baronet’s eldest daughter, who 
devotes much of her time to the study of 
chemistry, showed us an experiment of 
Wollaston’s, which is now known, but 
was then new to us, and which consists 
in transforming a thimble into a small 
galvanic battery capable of heating a 
platinum wire red hot. 

We saw so many things at Beech- 
wood that it was impossible to make me- 
morandums of them all; but Sir John 
promised to call upon us on our return 
to London, and to give us a supplement 
of notices of the greatest value to us.— 
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the 5th of November, is with its gardens 
and park one of the most superb estab- 
lishments in England, All those things 
that constitute in general the most pleas- 
ing ornaments of English country-houses 
are here found in the highest perfection. 
—The library is copious and selected 
with judgment. We received great plea- 
sure from contemplating a great variety 
of fine paintings, especially by Vandyke, 
and many portraits, among which we 
distinguished that of Anna Boleyn by 
Holbein. In the entrance hall is a bust 
of Napoleon in Carrara marble. 

In walking through the gardens we 
were particularly struck with the beauty 
of a very spacious orangery. In the cen- 
tre rise eight columns of white marble 
which surround an antique vase of very 
large dimensions, and adorned with fi- 
gures in relievo, and several small vases 
also of white marble. Ina niche is seen a 
copy of the Apollo Belvidere. At the 
end of the orangery is the entrance to a 
temple, supported by four columns of the 
Ionic order, erected in memory of the 
late Duke of Bedford, brother to the pre- 
sent possessor of the title. Within it con- 
tains a cabinet, the ceiling of which is 
gilt, and in which are placed the busts 
of Fox and of his friends, Gen. Firzpa- 
Trick, and Lords Lauperpare, Ro- 
BERT Spencer, Grey, Howianp and 
Harvey. 

There is a Chinese house fitted up 
with Chinese and Japanese furniture and 
vases, and a menagerie which contains 
several very rare animals, 

We had never seen a park so full of 
deer as that of Woburn. Those hand- 
some Creatures are so tame as to come 
close under the windows of the mansion, 

The farm is half a mile from the prin- 
cipal habitations, and exhibits with all its 


For the rest, he made such good use of buildings, the appearance of a small vil- 


the time we passed at his house, that we 
gained more knowledge of him than we 
could have possibly collected elsewhere 
in so short a space. He is the true model 
of the English gentleman: possessing 
extensive information acquired in his tra- 
vels, and, speaking French and German 
with equal fluency, he is capable of dis- 
cussing a great variety of subjects, and 
always in an interesting manner. 

The mansion. of the Duke of Brp- 
Forp at Woburn, where we stopped on 


lage. Here are found several things wor- 
thy of notice, among others a steam-en- 
gine which sets in motion a threshing 
machine and two mills, The manner in 


which the motion is communicated is’ 
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highly ingenious, but a clear idea of it- 


it 


cannot be given without a drawing. 


agriculturist, that erected all the bui’ 
ings on this fine estate. 

‘On the 7th we arrived at Beaudesert, 
a fine country -seat belonging to the Mar- 
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quis of Anciesea. During our stay here 
we gained some insight into the way in 
which the wealthy English proprietors 
live in the country. Nobody appears be- 
fore 9 o’clock in the morning: at 10 the 
family assembles in the drawing-room to 
a copious breakfast of tea, coffee, bread 
and butter, toast, boiled eggs, cutlets, 
&c. Breakfast lasts an hour, after which 
the company separate, and each employs 
or amuses himself as he pleases till din- 
ner, which is fixed for six or seven in the 
evening, Half an hour earlier they again 
meet in the library or drawing-room. In 
the morning gentlemen may appear in 
boots, but in the evening they are expect- 
ed to be dressed as in towa.—The ladies 
also are full dressed, 

Dinner presents the best of every thing 
that a good kitchen is capable of afford- 
ing. The plate is very handsome, fre- 
quently silver gilt. After the soup, cold 
punch is served. It is customary next to 
drink a glass of wine at the choice of the 
mistress of the house, and to her health: 
after which, every time you choose to 
drink, it is usual to invite those whom 
you know or who happen to sit near you 
to drink with you. Each helps the rest 
from the dish that stands before him.— 
After the dessert the ladies rise, the ser- 
vants retire, and the claret begins to cir- 
culate from right to left. The company 
then rejoin the ladies in the library or the 
drawing-room, enter into conversation, 
andeach withdraws just when he pleases, 
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Riding, shooting, and hunting, are the 
principal amusements. ‘The ladies fre- 
quently take part in the former. Fox- 
hunting is a very dangerous sport, be- 
cause it is necessary to follow on horse- 
back, leaping hedges and ditches. ‘The 
hare is hunted in the same manner. The 
dogs are admirably trained, and the guns 
excellent. 

As all the opulent land-holders pass 
great part of the winter in the country, 
relations and neighbours assemble and 
form parties numerous enough to supply 
the place of those in town. The tone 
which pervades them is highly agreeable, 
free and easy, but decent; and thereis.a 
kind of simple and hearty hospitality and 

liteness which cannot fail to charm all 
who are capable of appreciating them. 

The private apartments are furnished 
and arranged with the utmost conveni- 
ence. In these mansions you find every 
thing that can contribute to physical com- 
fort, and the cultivation of the mind. 
The society of the females, who are in 
general well informed, often indeed better 
than the gentlemen, affords all the resour- 
ces that can be desired. If you add to 
this the perfect liberty of living as you 
please, it will be evident how agreeable a 
residence in the country must be; and it 
will be thought perfectly natural that the 
English nobility and gentry should ins 
habit London only during the time that 
Parliament is assembled. 

To be continued. 








From the Literary Gazette, April, 1318. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 


The name of Captain Wm. Scoresby, junior, is 
familiar to all who have taken an interest im the 
problem, the solution of which is now attempting 
relative to the Arctic Seas, His observations ona 
voyage, wherein he penetrated to a very high 
northern latitude, may be considered as the foun- 
dation for thisattempt; and the paper containing 
his remarks, read to the Wernerian Natural History 
Society, and contained in the second volume of 
their Memoirs, cannot fail to be reckoned extremely 
important, 


. The following is its substance, and the only alteration 


we make, is that of putting Captain Scoresby’s in- 
formation into our own language, instead of copy- 
ing that of the literary gentleman who prepared it 
for the Wernerian Society. 


(GREENLAND is a country where 
every object tis strikingly singular, 
or highly magnificent. ‘The atmosphere, 


the Jand, and the ocean, each exhibit re- 
markable or sublime appearances. 

The atmosphere is dark coloured, 
dense, frequently producing crystallized 
snow in a wonderful perfection and 
variety of form and texture, and remarka- 
ble fer sudden transitions from calm to 
storm, and from foul to fair. 


The land ia a sublime object; its stu- 
pendous mountains rising abruptly from 
the very margin of the sea, and terminat- 
ing in ridged, conical, or pyramidab: 
summits ; the dark rocks chequered with 
their burthens of purest snow ; and the’ 
whole, yiewed under the density of a 


gloomy sky, forming a grand and im- 
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pressive picture. Its most remarkable 
inhabitant, the white or Polar bear, 
which also occurs on the ice, the fero- 
cious, and apparently natural lord of 
those regions. He preys indiscriminate- 
ly on quadruped, reptile, fowl, and fish ; 
all behold him with dread, and flee his 
presence. ‘The seals signify their fear 
of him by constant watching, and betake 
themselves precipitately to the water on 
his approach.* Carrion, therefore, 
(chiefly the carcass of the whale at a 
certain season) affords him a passive, 
sure, and favourite food. His sense of 
smelling is peculiarly acute; in his 
march he frequently faces the breeze, 
raises his head, and snuffs the passing 
scent, whereby he discovers the nearest 
route to his odorous banquet, though the 
distance be incredibly great. 

The water affords the bed and partly 
the materials for the most prodigious 
masses of ice. Its colour is peculiar. 
Its products numerous and important. 
Here the huge mysticetus, or whalebone 
whale, resides and collects his food ; 
sports and astonishes by his vast bulk 
and proportionate strength : is the object 
of maritimet adventure and commercial 
wealth. 

Of theinanimate productions of Green- 
land, none excites so much interest and 
wonder as the ice in its great abundance 
and variety, in the ice-islands, floating 
mountains or ice-bergs, common to 





* We are assured by a Greenland captain, that he 
has seen the bear display astonishing proofs of sagaci- 
ty. When wounded by a musket-shot, they will apply 
ice to the wound with their paws, in order to stanch 
the bleeding. Of this fact our informant has been an 
eye witness.— Ed. 


+ The perils of the whale-fishing fill the naviga- 
tor’s life with “‘ moving accidents by flood,” and their 
adventures are truly deserving of the name of roman- 
tie, as well as of dangerous and tragical. One lash of 
the monster of the deep will dash their little boat in 
pieces, and break the limbs of men like the wheel, or 
crush them together as with anavalanche. When the 
whale has young, she is particularly fierce, and re- 
quires to be approached with caution ; and her mater- 
nal fondness is so great, that ifher offspring is struck 
with the harpoon, she will not desert it, and the fishers 
are sure of the parent. It isa strange sight to see 
these unwieldy creatures with the young laid, as it 
were, across their tails, sucking their “ mighty moth- 
ers.” Boats are sometimes carried through the 
spumy sea at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, by 
the harpooned whale, and many an instance occurs 
of their never returning to join their vessels, There 
iSsome resemblance to the magnificence gf Eastern 
hunting in these exploits,—Ed. 
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Davis’s Straits. Yet the fields oft ice 
more peculiar to Greenland are not less 
astonishing. ‘Their deficiency in eleva- 
tion is sufficiently compensated by their 
amazing extent of surface. Some of 
them have been observed near a hundred 
miles in length, and more than half that 
breadth ; each consisting of a single sheet 
of ice, having its surface raised in gen- 
eral four or six feet above the level of the 
water, and its base depressed to the 
depth of near twenty feet beneath. 

We shall now extract literatim Capt. 
Scoresby’s excellent description of the 
vartous kinds of ice, which are met in 
the Northern seas. 

“The ice in general, is designated by 
a variety of appellations, distinguishing 
it according to the size or number of 
pieces, their form of aggregation, thick- 
ness, transparency, &c. J perhaps cannot 
better explain the terms in common ac- 
ceptation amongst the whale-fishers, 
than by marking the disruption of a field. 
The thickest and strongest field cannot 
resist the power of a heavy swell ; indeed, 
such are much less capable of bending 
without being dissevered,than the thinner 
ice which is more pliable. When a 
field, by the set of the current, drives to 
the southward, and, being deserted by 
the loose ice, becomes exposed to the 
effects of a grown swell, it presently 
breaks into a great many pieces, few of 
which will exceed forty or fifty yards in 
diameter. Now, such a number of these 
pieces collected together inclose contact, 
so that they cannot, from the top of the 
ship’s mast, be seen over, are termed a 
pack. 

When the collection of pieces can be 
seen across, if it assumea circular or 
polygonal form, the name of puich is 
applied, and itis called a stream when 
its shape is more of an oblong, how 
narrow soever it may be, provided the 
continuity of the pieces is preserved, 

Pieces of very large dimensions, but 
smaller than fields, are called floes ; thus 
a field may be compared to a pack, and 
a floe to a patch, as regards their size 
and external form. 

Small pieces which break off, and are 
separated from the larger masses by the 





t A fieldis a continued sheet of ice, so large, that i 
boundary cannot be geen from the summit of a ship's 
mast, 
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effect of attrition, are called brash-ice, 
and may be collected into streams or 
patches. 

Ice is said to be loose, or open, when 
the pieces areso far separated as to allow 
a ship to sail freely amongst them ; this 
has likewise been called drift-ice. 

A hummock is a protuberance, raised 
upon any plane ofice above the common 
level. It is frequently produced by 
pressure, where one piece is squeezed 
upon another, often set upon its edge, 
and in that position cemented by the 
frost. Hummocks are likewise formed, 
by pieces of ice mutually crushing each 
other, the wreck being coacervated upon 
one or both of them. To hummocks, 
the ice is indebted for its variety of fan- 
ciful shapes, and its picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘They occur in great aumbers in 
heavy packs, on the edges, and occa- 
sionally in the middle of fields and floes. 
They often attain the height of thirty 
feet and upwards. 

A calf,is a portion of ice which has 
been depressed by the same means as a 
hummock is elevated. Itis kept down 
by some larger mass; from beneath 
which it shews itself on one side. I have 
seen a calf so deep and broad, that the 
ship sailed over it without touching, 
when it might be observed on both sides 
of the vessel at the same time; this, 
however, is attended with considerable 
danger, and necessity alone warrants the 
experiment, as calves have not unfre- 
quently (by a ship’s touching, or disturb- 
ing the sea near them) been called from 
their sub-marine situation to the surface, 
and with such an accelerated velocity as 
to stave the planks and timbers of the 
ship, and in some instances to reduce the 
vessel toa wreck. 

Any part of the upper superficies of a 
piece of ice, whichcomes to be immersed 
beneath the surface of the water, obtains 
the name of a tongue. 

A bight signifies a bay or sinuosity, 
On the border of any large mass or body 
ofice. It is supposed to be called bight 
from the low word bite, or take in, or 
entrap ; because, in this situation, ships 
are sometimes so caught bya change of 
wind, that the ice cannot be cleared on 
either tack; and in some cases, a total 
loss has been the consequence. 

When salt-water ice floats in the sea 
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at a freezing temperature, the proportion 
above to that below the surface, is as 1 
to 4nearly; and in fresh water, at the 
freezing point, as 10 to 69, or 1 to 7 
nearly. Hence its specific gravity ap- 
pears to be about 0. 873. Of this de- 
scription is all young ice, as it is called, 
which forms a considerable proportion 
of packed and drift ice in general ; where 
it occurs in flat pieces commonly cover- 
ed with snow, of various dimensions, 
but seldom exceeding fifty yards in 
diameter. 

Fresh-water ice is distinguished by its 
black appearance when floating in the 
sea, and its beautiful green hue and trans- 
parency when removed into the air. 
Large pieces may occasionally be ob- 
tained, possessing “a degree of purity and 
transparency equal to that of the finest 
glass, or mostbeautiful crystal; but gener- 
aily,its transparency is interrupted by nu- 
merous smal] globularor pear-shaped air- 
bubbles; these frequently form con- 
tinuous lines, intersecting the ice in a 
direction apparently perpendicular to its 
plane of formation. Fresh-water ice is 
fragile, but hard; the edges of a frac- 
tured part are frequently so keen, as to 
inflict a wound like glass. ‘The homo- 
geneous and most transparent pieces are 
capable of concentrating the rays of the 
sun, so as to produce a considerable in- 
tensity of heat. With a lump of ice of 
by no means regular convexity, I have 
frequently burnt ‘wood, fired gunpowder, 
melted lead, and lit the sailors’ pipes to 
their great astonishment; all of whom 
who could procure the needful articles, 
eagerly flocked around me, for the satis- 
faction of smoking a pipe, ignited by 
such extraordinary means. Their as- 
tonishment was increased, on observing 
that the ice remained firm and pellucid, 
whilst the solar rays emerging therefrom 
were so hot, that the hand could not be 
kept longer in the focus than for the 
space of a few seconds. In the formation 
of these lenses, I roughed them with a 
small axe, which cut the ice tolerably 
smooth; I then scraped them with a 
knife, and polished them merely by the 
warmth of the hand, supporting them 
during the operation in a woollen glove, 
I once procured a piece of the purest ice 
so large that a lens of sixteen inches di- 
ameter was obtained out of it.-- -- - 











ae 


The most dense kind of ice, which is 
perfectly transparent, is about one-tenth 
specifically lighter than sea water at a 
freezing temperature. Plunged into 
pure water, of temperature 32°, the pro- 
portion floating above, to that below the 
surface, is as 1 to 15, and placed in 
boiling fresh water, it barely floats. Its 
specific gravity is about 0.937. Fields, 
bergs, and other large masses, chiefly 
consist of this kind of ice. Brash ice 
likewise affords pieces of it, the surfaces 
of which are always found crowded 
with conchoidal excavations when taken 
out of the sea,” 

Captain Scoresby states, that land is 
not necessary for the formation of ice ; 
even in arough state the ocean freezes, 
forming first detached crystals, the 
sludge of the sailors, and resembling 
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snow when cast into water which is too 
cold to dissolve it. This smooths the 
surface of the waters like oil, and the 
congelation which ensues forms ulti- 
mately into pieces called pancakes, of 
perhaps a foot in thickness, and many 
yards in circumference. In shel- 
tered situations, what is termed bay ice, 
forms more regularly and rapidly. Much 
of this is formed in the bays and islands 
of Spitzbergen, but even this quantity 
will not account for the immense fields 
which abound in the Greenland Seas, 
and which evidently (says our autho- 
rity) come from the Northward, and 
have their origin between Spitzbergen 
and the Pole, 

With this important, and, for the 
Expeditions, rather unfavourable ob- 
servation, we conclude for the present. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUM IN LANCASHIRE. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


No? having seen any account pub- 
lished of the Lancashire Lunatic 
-ttsylum, which is at present a considera- 
le establishment, and will be one of the 
largest of the kind in the kingdom; 
whilst at the same time no pains or ex- 
pense have been spared which could 
contribute to the comfort of the un- 
happy inmates, I have sent you a de- 
scription of it, thinking you might give 
ita place in your very respectable mis- 
cellany. Tam, &c. M. D. 
Jan. 4th 1818. 


Description of the Lancasnire Luna- 
tic AsYLuM. 

The Lancashire Lunatic Asylum is 
the first that has been established under 
the sole provisions of the act of the 48th 
of the present king, for the “ Better Care 
and Maintenance of Lunatics, being 
Paupers or Criminals :” that of Notting- 
ham being of a mixed nature, as it is in 
partsupported by voluntary subscriptions; 
and is under the controu! of a commit- 
tee, chosen as well by subscribers as by 
the county magistrates. 

The edifice is erected about a mile to 
the eastward of the town of Lancaster, 
on a piece of ground which is protected 
from the west wind (the most prevalent 


and abruptly rising hill which contains 
the stone quarries of Lancaster: and 
from the north, by ground which,sloping 
gently towards the house, is open to the 
east and south, and commands an exten- 
sive view of the country in those direc- 
tions. Itis in contemplation to make an 
addition of several acres of land which 
lie between the house and the public 
road ; which will afford great advantages 
for airand exercise to the convalescents, 
in perhaps a superior degree to what 
will be found in any similar institution 


The declivity on which the building 
is placed was particularly selected, not 
only for the purpose of shelter from 
stormy winds, but to obtain a supply of 
water from an adjacent spring, which, 
issuing out of the rock, by means of an 
ample reservoir, 36 yards in length, 24 
yards in breadth, 5 feet in depth, and 
containing 233,280 gallons, supplies 
through iron pipes, every story of the 
house, with an unlimited quantity of an 
article, which is if possible more indis- 
peosable in an establishment of this na- 
ture than any other, where a number of 
persons are collected ; from the necessity 
there exists for frequent ablution both 
of the house and the inmates, as well for 


and violent in this climate) by a steep the purpose of comfort as of health. 
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The building is from a plan furnished 
by Mr. Sranpen, an architect resident 
in Lancaster; and is constructed of a 
fine and durable species of freestone, 
which is procured from a quarry so im- 
mediately contiguous, as to be within the 
walls of the garden. 

The form of the edifice is quadran- 
gular, extending in front 200 feet, and 
in depth 196 feet. It is three stories in 
height, except to the south, where the 
front is only one story: it being kept 
low to allow free admission to the sun 
and air into the quadrangular space in 
the interior of the building. 

In the centre of the north, or principal 
front, is a handsome portico of the Doric 
order, and in which part are contained 
the manager's house, the committee- 
rooin for the magistrates, and other offices. 

In the basement story are the kitchens, 
laundries, and other apartments incident 
to sueh an establishment; and which by 
the natural slope of ground in some 
parts, and an area in others, are rendered 
perfectly dry and comfortable. The 
washhouse and brewhouse are removed 
to a small distance from the body of the 
house, by which means it is kept free 
from any annoyance of the heat or steam 
proceeding from those offices, 

In the kitchen is hung up a board, 
containing the weekly dietary of the pa- 
tients, for the direction of the cook ; itis 


as follows :— 
Dinners. 

Sunday.--- Beef pie. 

Monday.--- Beef stewed with a large quantity 
of potatoes. 

Tuesday.---Soup and bouilli. 

Wednesday.---Beef in batter (made of flour 
and suet.) 

Thursday. Soup and bouilli. 

Friday--- Beef pie. 

Saturda .---Hashed meat, or stew. 

At all times potatoes unlimited, with cab- 
bage and pot-herbs, and pepper for seasoning. 
Daily Breakfast. 

Milk pottage with bread. 


The same for supper for the men: 
but the women have bread and butter 
and coffee, and each patient is allowed a 
pint of table beer per diem, of the same 
quality as is used by every person in the 
house. 

By the contrivance of a tunnel, the 
trays which contain the respective meals 
of the patients are conveyed from the 


kitchen immediately into the different 
2E Ataeneum. Vol. 3. 
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galleries, without being carried circu- 
itously thro’ the passages, by which ar- 
rangement there is a great saving of 
trouble to the attendants, and the food 
is taken warm from the fire to the tables 
of the patients. 

The part of theedifice which’is allotted 
to the accommodation of patients, con- 
sists of six galleries: three on each side 
of the house. Five of these galleries ex- 
tend through the whole length of the 
wing in which they are respectively 
situated, forming a right angle at the turn 
of the building. Every possible atten- 
tion is given to classing the patients in 
these galleries, so as to keep the more 
noisy and dirty from annoying those 
that are of a more quiet and orderly turn. 

The galleries are in breadth 10 feet, 
and 188 in length, in the present state of 
the building ; but when it is completed 
they will be 270 feet in length. 

The four uppermost galleries are floor- 
ed with oak plank, which, from the 
polish given by frequent rubbing (and 
which also furnishes an occasional em- 
ployment for the inmates of the house) 
has a pleasing effect to the gye. 

The house, whencompleted, is adapt- 
ed to the accommodation of about 250 
patients. In each gallery, in its present 
state, are two dining rooms, 154 feet, by 
114 feet ; one sitting-room, and a relir- 
ing-room, forthe reception of persons who 
may wish to see any particular patient. 
Tn all these rooms there are fire-places. 

The lodging-rooms of the patients are 
of two descriptions. Some are designed 
to hold one, and others two beds. 

The rooms which are designed for 
single beds, are 

10 feet in length, 


7 ditto in breadth, 
11 ditto in height. 


Those for two beds, are 


10 feet in length, 
10 ditto in breadth, 
10 ditto in height. 


Each of these apartments basa glazed 
sash window, with cords and pullies, to 
let down occasionally. There is also a 
considerable aperture over each door, 
witha shutter affixed, by which it may 
be opened or closed as circumstances 
require, There is too, an atr-hole over 
the ceiling of every lodging-room, which 
communicates with a general air chimney 
or flue, so that it seems scarcely possible 
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for the purposes of ventilation to be more 
effectually provided. 

The bedsteads are formed of strong 
wood painted, and are in the form of 
what is generally denominated cribs : 
six feet two inches in length, by two 
feet four inches in breadth; and the 


sides are so deep as to contain, 
A straw matrass, 
A flock, or hair ditto, 
An under blanket, 
A pair of sheets, 
A pair of top blankets, and 
A coverlet; 


which forms the general furniture of the 
beds in the house. 

The bottom of these cribs, or bed- 
steads, are made to slope from the head 
and feet towards the middle, so as to 
take nearly the shape of a seaman’s 
hammock, which is not only the most 
easy, by being accommodated to the 
shape of the human body, but has also 
this further advantage in the case of wet 
patients, that the discharge is made to 
pass by means of a groove into a reser- 
voir beneath the bed, with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience to the person. 

In each day-room are fixed half a 
dozen seats, opposite to the fire-place ; 
in which the more refractory patients 
may be occasionally confined. 

The galleries may be warmed when 
necessary by means of steam, which is 
conveyed in iron pipes from a boiler and 
a proper apparatus fixed in each wing of 
the building. 

The lower galleries on each side of the 
house are appropriated to the worst 
class of patients, that is, to such as are 
noisy or dirty. 

In that on the men’s side, there is a 
room, which is capable of being warmed 
(by tubes conveyed below the floor,and 
communicating with thesteam-boiler) to 
such atemperature, that the unhappy 
class of patients, who will not allow 
clothing to remain on their persons, may 
not experience those inconveniencies in 
cold weather to which they would other- 
wise be exposed. 

Kach gallery contains a water-closet, 
andalso a bath-room, in which the pa- 
tients are daily washed and cleaned. 
The baths may be used either warm or 
cold, as may be required. They are 
heated by a pipe communicating with 
the steam apparatus to any degree that 
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may be thought proper, in the course of 
a few minutes ; and a weekly ablution of 
most of the patients takes place on Fri- 
day, (in a temperature of about 93 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, in winter;) which 
is not only conducive to cleanliness in 
their persons, and consequently to the 
preservation of their health, but is equally 
agreeable to their feelings. 

The windows of the day-rooms and 
also those of some of the galleries admit 
of a prospect into the fields and gardens; 
and thus afford as much solace to the 
minds of the persons confined, as can be 
derived from this source of amusement. 


The galleries, from being so spacious 
as nearly two hundred feet in length, 
allow the patients great limits for exer- 
cise under cover; whilst in the centre of 
the building an area of 1777 square 
yards, divided by a wall (separating the 
patients of different sexes) and flagged 
so as to be always dry and kept clean, 
affords an excellent airing ground, when 
the weather is suitable for themto be 
out of doors. Besides these, the ample 
gardens are permitted to be used by 
those patients whose situations render it 
proper, and when the ground in the 
front of the house shall also be properly 
walled in, a close of several acres will 
be added, which will be applicable to 
similar purposes. 

The general principle upon which the 
treatment of the patients in this asylum 
is conducted, is that of mzldness ; no 
coercion being ever resorted to, unless it 
becomes necessary .to ensure their own 
safety or that of others ; and as it has 
been found that nothing contributes 
more to the alleviation of the sufferings 
of persons in their unhappy situation, 
than that sort of employment which in- 
sensibly diverts their attention from the 
subject which may have given rise to 
their mental affliction, and at the same 
time directs it to some other of a lighter, 
or more cheerfui nature, such of the 
patients as are permitted by the state 
of their malady are employed in the 
gardens and grounds, or in domestic oc- 
cupation inthe house; a practice which 
has been found to be at once beneficia! 
to their bodily health, and conducive to 
recovery from their mental ailments, 


Although the bodily health of persons 
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in a state of insanity is not necessarily or 
invariably affected; yet, this state of 
mind is often complicated with epileptic 
and other fits, palsy, stomach complaints, 
and nervous disorders; and they are 
also particularly subject to abscesses, 
bad sores and mortifications, as well as 
to contusions from blows and accidents, 
which require almost constant, and fre- 
quently instant medical assistance. 
From these, and other considerations, 
it was deemed expedient that the re- 
sident superintendant of the establish- 
ment should have had a regular medical 
education : the beneficial effects of which 
have been daily experienced, as well in 
this institution as in that at Nottingham ; 
and will it is presumed operate as pre- 
cedents to be adopted in all future esta~ 
blishments of a similar nature. The 
persons who have been sent to this asy- 
lum are not what may be deemed a fair 
average of insane patients, being most of 
them old and confirmed cases, and which 
are not merely incurable, but either 
difficult to manage from the particular 
nature of their insanity, or labouring 
under some bodily complaint ; so that 
whatever had been anticipated with re- 
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gard to the necessity of medical assist- 
ance, it has fallen far short of what has 
been actually experienced. 

The officers of the institution consist 
of a Treasurer, Physician, Surgeon, 
Manager, and Matron, {exclusive of 
male and female servants, and a porter). 

The Asylum was opened for the re- 
ception of patients on the 28th of July, 
1816, and the number which has been 
admitted is— 


ees 
Females . . 62 
Total 143 


Of which have been discharged recovered and 


Sree of complaint--- 


Males ... 9 
Females ... 4 


Total .. os i$ 
Died. 
Males 


4 
Females . . a 
Total 5 


There are at present in the House--- 
Males .. . 70 


Females . . 52 
Total 122 








WELSH WEDDINGS. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A THIRD TOUR IN NORTH WALES ; BY MISS HUTTON, OF BEN- 
NETTS -HILL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


From the Monthly Magazine, March, 1818. 


My dear brother, Caernarvon, 


PpeBLic weddings are the universal 
custom among the common-people 
throughout the Principality of Wales. 
Here, if the father of the bride can af- 
ford it, he provides the marriage feast, 
and it is her portion. If he cannot, or if 
she have no parents, she borrows money 
of some friend, or obtains credit at some 
public house ; and, after the expences of 
the feast are defrayed, the residue is her 
own. Every man who dines pays a shil- 
ling; every woman six-pence ; though 
many chuse to givea shilling. Every one 
that drinks tea pays six-pence: every 
pint of ale is scored up to the person who 
calls for it, and many come only to drink 
and dance, 
_A poor man, in a hollow of the moun- 
tains, married his daughter since we 


came here. He brewed a quarter of malt 
for the occasion. ‘The table was spread 
out of doors ; for his house, consisting 
of one room only, could not contain the 
company. Forty persons sat down at 
once; and, as soon as these had dined, 
forty others took their places. My father, 
who gave me the account, was an invited 
guest. He remained there nearly two 
hours; and during that time, saw about 
a hundred and fifty persons. ‘Two only 
of this number could talk English. Not 
a female appeared in any thing but wool- 
len: nor one without the beaver hat, ex- 
cept the mother of the bride, who was 
the cook. 

The banquet consisted of five rounds 
of beef, attended by bags of peas and 
mountains of cabbage. These were pla- 
ced on the table in succession, as fresh 
company demanded a fresh supply, and 
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formed luxurious fare to people accus- 
tomed to live upon oatmeal and butter- 
milk. The guests dined off wooden 
trenchers, and sat on wooden planks, 
supported byslates. The dessert was but- 
ter and cheese. The bride, her father 
and mother, waited. A harper made one 
of the party ; and another was expect- 
ed. The house served for an occasional 
drawing-room ; and two beds that were 
in it supplied the place of sophas. 

At Llanbeblic, the ae church of 
Caernarvon, I saw a sailor married to 
the daughter of a shoemaker. The bride- 
groom marched first, with his bridemen : 
or, as they are here called, his servants, 
one on each side; the rest of the men 
followed, three abreast. Then came the 
intended bride between her servants ; and 
the rest of the women, in the same or- 
der, closed the procession. There were 
about forty persons in the whole: these 
town ladies were not clad like the moun- 
taineers, in woollen, but in flowered 
gowns, white petticoats, and white stock- 
ings. ‘The bride and her maids were dis- 
tinguished by white sattin ribbands in 
their caps; the beaver hat is ever the 
same, but these were ornamented with a 
smarter bow than those of the rustics. 
The morning being rather cloudy, a part 
of their finery was eclipsed by their blue 
cloaks, which nothing but the hottest 
sunshine, and sometimes not even that, 
can tempt them to lay by. 

When the clergyman came to a certain 
part of the service he stopped, and the 
sailor stepped forward,and laid four shil- 
lings on his book. ‘The parson very com- 
posedly gave one to the clerk, and pock- 
eted the other three himself ; and thus, 
sure of his reward, proceeded to make 
the lovers man and wife. The ceremony 
ended, the two bridemen flew at the two 
poor defenceless maids; after some 
struggling, each ravished a kiss. This is 
an established custom at a wedding, and 
also between godfathers and godmothers, 
of all ranks, at a christening. If the lady 
can leave the church without receiving a 
salute, she claims a pair of gloves: if the 
gentleman succeed, she is supposed to be 
satisfied. 

The new-married couple kept their 
wedding at a public-house, not far dis- 
tant from our lodgings, where they din- 
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ed, and two of their female friends sat 
making tea from three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon tillseven in the evening. At se- 
ven the next morning, I saw many of 
the company mounting their horses to 
return home. 

Every person acquainted with either 
of the families makes it a point of honor 
to attend the wedding feast. A consider- 
able sum is thus collected, for the bene- 
fit of a young couple beginning the 
world ; and each, receiving it in his turn, 
Is only laying up a fund against his own 
marriage,or paying a debt contracted at it. 

In South W ales, when a poor couple 
marry, they send a printed hand-bill to 
every person by whom they are known, 
signifying that they mean to be married 
on such a day, and to keep their wedding 
at such a place, when they hope to see 
the person to whom it is addressed. 
This is called a bidding. On the day ap- 
pointed, after the ceremony is perform- 
ed, the new-married couple, attended by 
the bridemaid and brideman, repair to 
the house fixed upon, which is always a 
public-house, and sit, from eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon till seven in the eveniag, 
to receive the contributions of their 
friends. Their equals give half-crowns, 
the better sort crowns, or even pounds, 
according as they are esteemed and res- 
pected. If either of them have been a ser- 
vant, it is said, in the bidding, “ late ser- 
vant to such a one ;” and all the friends 
and visitors of the family shew their gene- 
rosity on the occasion. Every donation is 

registered by the clerk of the parish, who 
attends for that purpose ; and, when the 
giver marries, it becomes a debt. No 
person ever fails to pay at tne wedding 
of another what he received at his own ; 
except through absolute inability. The 
same obligation prevails in the higher 
class :—I always give at the wedding of 
your servant, what you give at the wed- 
ding of mine; or more, if I think she 
have deserved better, or have lived lon- 
ger in her place. The money thus raised 
amounts commonly to from twenty to 
fifty pounds, and sometimes reaches a 
hundred. 

The young people of the better sort 
scamper away on horseback, in parties 
of twenty, at a bidding. After having 
made their presents, the men treat the 
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girls with cakes ; and they gallop off to- 

ether, and try who shall be first at 
easy Sometimes they condescend to 
stay in the evening, and dance with their 
inferiors. 

The poorer visitors regale at the ex- 
pence of the new-married pair, who pro- 
vide bread, butter, a cheese, and sweet 
drink, (that is, ale with sugar and spice,) 
in another room. 

When a common man dies at Caer- 
narvon, a small bell is rung about the 
streets, a3 an invitation to all persons to 
attend the funeral. Those who arrive first 
fili the house, the others crowd about 
the door, and each is presented with a 
small cup of ale; they all accompany 
the corpse to church, singing psalms by 
the way. Should any person acquainted 
with the deceased fail in his attendance, 
:t would be considered as an affront. 

The profession of bard is not extinet 
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in North Wales; though I believe some 
other occupation is generally annexed to 
it, to procure a livelihood. The Welsh 
still have bards, who compose extempore 
verses, and sing them to the harp; and, 
as one of the most celebrated of ancient 
times was denominated, Rhys Coch, yr 
Kiyri, Rhys the Red, of Snowdon, so 
one of the most noted of the modern is 
called Dafydd Di yr Amlweh, David the 
black, of Amlwch; from their respective 
complexions, and places of residence. 
The bards form themselves into different 
societies, and each elect a president ; 
who, at their meetings, proposes a sub- 
ject. Every one present makes extempore 
verses upon it ; anda prize is awarded to 
him whose composition is judged to be 
the best. The Welsh say, that some of 
these pieces have great merit; but that 
they lose much on being translated into 
English. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818. 


DON MANUEL GODOI, PRINCE OF THE PEACE. 


T is an axiom insisted upon by various 

writers that the private vices of a 
sovereign or a statesman have nothing to 
do with his public character, and are not 
a fair subject of censure in the conside- 
ration of the latter. ‘To this doctrine 
we never could, for our own part, as- 
sent, and we have on a former occasion 
entered our unqualified protest against 
it; but to those who entertain doubts 
respecting its fallacy, we beg leave to re- 
commend an attentive perusal of the fol- 
lowing Memoir. It would certainly be 
difficult to find any instance in history, 
ancient or modern, which more strongly 
manifests the value of private virtue in 
the picture which it presents of the ca- 
lamities brought upon a mighty nation 
by the indolence and profligacy of those 
who have wielded its sceptre. 

Don Manvet Gopo1, Prince or 
THE Peace, was born in 1764 at Bada- 
joz. Descended from a noble family, 
but which had been reduced to indi- 
gence, he repaired when very young to 
Madrid with his eldest brother Louis, to 
seek his fortune. He possessed all the 
qualifications for the hero of a novel— 


a fine figure, an interesting countenance, 
an excellent voice, and he played very 
skilfully on the guitar. For some time 
after his arrival at Madrid, he lived in 
great privacy ; but in the sequel he was 
introduced into distinguished companies, 
where he met with powerful patrons, 
who placed him, as well as his brother, 
in the Life Guards, though they had not 
the fortune required to entitle them to 
admission into that corps. All their re- 
sources were long confined to their slen- 
der pay of a franc (10d.) per diem. It 
is related that Manuel had frequently no 
other food than a penny loaf a day, and 
that he was often ebliged to lie in bed 
while the only shirt he had in the world 
was gone to be washed. It is, howev- 
er, necessary to receive with some degree 
of caution, all the stories circulated by 
the Spaniards respecting a man of whom 
they have such reason to complain. His 
best friend at this period was the keeper 
of an eating-house, to whom he went to 
enjoy a meal when his pocket would af- 
ford the indulgence. This man, feeling 
for his distress was very kind to him, 
and gave him credit’ for upwards of a 
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year, requiring no other payment than 
boleres or seguedillas, which Manuel 
sung delightfully to his guitar. 

Such was the situation of Godoi, when 
his brother Louis, who also sung and 
played on the same instrument, became 
acquainted with one of the queen’s wo- 
men, who, witha view to please her 
mistress, proposed to introduce to her 
the handsome musician. Leave was 
easily obtained ; and the life-guards- 
man was so favourably received, that 
from the first moment the whole court 
looked upon his fortune as made. But 
it was to benefit his brother that Don 
Louis availed himself of the kindness of 
the queen. Seizing an opportunity 
when the princess applauded his skill, 
he replied: “ Ah! what would your 
Majesty say, if you were to hear my 
brother !” The queen immediately or- 
dered this prodigy to be conducted to 
her ; and Manuel in reality so far eclip- 
sed his brother, that the latter was not 
again invited.* So highly did he find 
means to ingratiate himself into the fa- 
vour of the queen, that, from the very 
first interview, she laboured with extra- 
ordinary zeal to promote his advance- 
ment. The King, Charles IV., was 
surrounded by a crowd of courtiers who 
were incessantly extolling the talents of 
the young favourite. His curiosity be- 
ing excited by their eulogiums, his Ma- 
jesty also desired to hear him, and 
like the queen was inexpressibly delight- 
ed. He spoke to him several times, 
and Godoi answered with a good deal 
of address. The courtiers applauded ; 
the king applauded still more: and at 
length conceived such an affection. for 
the minstrel that no office seemed to him 
too elevated for a man whose ascendan- 
cy over him was destined to become so 
fatal. Godoi was almost immediately 
promoted from the ranks to be major of 
a corps of which the monarch was col- 
onel, and no sooner was he thus advan- 
ced than he became a ccunsellor of state. 
As might naturally be supposed he was 
very deficient in the attainments neces- 
sary for such a post: but that he might 
not appear quite strange in it, the queen, 
who was acquainted with all the springs 
of the administration and the secrets of 


* At the time of his death, mm 1801, he was captain- 
general of Castile. 
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state, took good care to instruct him. 
Though a man of very ordinary intellect, 
Godoi possessed what iinposes upon su- 
perficial observers, fluency of speech, as- 
surance, those specious qualities which 
are mistaken for ability, and above all, 
extraordinary talents for intrigue. Pre- 
ossessed by these circumstances, and 
following the natural kindness of his dis- 
position, Charles IV. readily granted to 
the favourite all that was solicited of him. 
When the French revolution broke 
out in a manner so alarming for all mo- 
narchies, those who might have been 
thought most likely to foresee its results 
pretended to discover in it nothing but 
advantages; and guided by them the 
monarch refrained from interfering till 
the captive Louis XVI. was brought to 
trial. A negotiation which had no oth- 
er object than to save the head of his 
house was then proposed by Charles 
IV. to the ferocious republicans, who 
rejected all overtures in the most cruel 
manner. Unable to accomplish any 
thing by negotiation, the King of Spain 
would have had recourse to arms. At 
the council in which this resolution was 
discussed, the Count d’Aranda oppos- 
ed it with all his power, objecting the 
dangers of the war, the bad state of the 
army, and the poyerty of the exchequer. 
Most of the members of the council 
were, of his way of thinking. Godoi 
warmly maintained the contrary opin- 
ion : nevertheless on this occasion war 
was not determined on.—T hose who 
are resolved to see nothing but what is 
reprehensible in the conduct of the fa- 
vourite, censure him in this circumstance 
also ; but when we recollect what was 
then the state of France, we cannot help 
thinking that if 60,000 Spaniards had 
penetrated into the south where there 
was not a single soldier to oppose them, 
and if this movement had been combin- 
ed with those of other powers in the 
north, it could scarcely have failed of 
success. We are therefore justified in 
asserting that on this occasion the opin- 
ion of young Godoi was more judicious 
than that of old Count d’Aranda. The 
latter, incensed at the fittle respect 
shewn him by the favourite during the 
discussion, answered him with acrimo- 
ny ; and the King was highly displeas- 
ed with this reply. The Count per- 
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ceived it. As soon as he had quitted which he had concluded with the French 
the council, a captain of the guards wait- republic, after he had been one of the 
ed upon him to demand the portfolio, warmest partisans of war, had caused his 
which he sent by his secretary, and in- elevation to the dignity of prince. He 
stantly withdrew to his estates in Arra- resolved to proceed still farther, and on 
gon. On the following day, Dec. 15, the 19th of August, 1796, he signed a 
1792, Godoi was appointed secretary of treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 
state, and a few days afterwards prime with the same republic. From that mo- 
minister, with the title of Duke of Al- ment the commerce of Spain was anni- 
cudia, Such extraordinary favour gave hilated ; the seas were covered with 
offence to the whole nation, and from English ecruizers which cut off all inter- 
that moment he began to be an object of course with the colonies, and the trea- 
the public hatred. sures of America no longer found their 
When the fate of Louis XVI. was way into the royal exchequer ; while 
nearly decided, Charles 1V. and his mi- the new alliance occasioned enormous 
nister again made overtures which were expences.” This state of things raised 
publicly read and rejected by the Na- the public detestation of the presumptu- 
tional Convention. Notwithstanding ous favourite to the highest pitch. ‘The 
this refusal, Spain did not begin hostili- complaints of his people did not reach 
ties ; she however made preparations.— the King ; master of all the avenues to 
War was not declared till a month after- the royal person, Godoi disdained to pay 
wards by the Convention itself, on the the slightest attention, or at least feigned 
motion of Barrére. Spain was thus na- not to care at all about them. His pal- 
turally impelled to an alliance with Eng- ace had become the receptacle of the 
land who had likewise been forced to wealth of the empire, and the abode of 
enter the lists ; and it cannot be denied all the pleasures. Such pomp and pride 
that it was to her interest to seek such in a man once so obscure disgusted the 
an alliance. The political conduct of heir to the throne; but Godoi braved 
Godoi is much more open to censure him with the utmost insolence. Sur- 
for withdrawing from the coalition of rounded by spies, and as it were a pris- 
1795, and for concluding a separate oner in his own palace, the Prince of 
peace with that very National Conven- the Asturias could not prefer his com- 
tion, which, according to the principles plaints to his august parents, but was 
that it had declared, and pursued, could himself under the yoke of the all-power- 
not be at peace with any of the reigning ful favourite, to whom however Ferdi- 
sovereigus of Europe. The Spaniards nand could not be brought to submit. 
who had condemned the warlike pro- The hereditary prince of Parma, who 
jects of Godoi, blamed his pacific dispo- had come to Madrid to espouse the in- 
sitions with no less severity ; and the fanta Maria Louisa, proved more docile. 
hatred which they vowed against him At first, indeed, he strove to keep up 
was not diminished by the benefits of the dignity of his rank, but it was repre- 
the transient peace which he procured sented to him, that he would be disap- 
them.—Charles IV. differed in opinion pointed in his object unless he rendered 
from his subjects : to him the favourite himself agreeable to the queen by de- 
seemed still more worthy of his good monstrations of respect for the Prince of 
graces ; he conferred on him the title of the Peace. He therefore resolved to 
Prince of the Peace, created him a gran- comply, and even became the friend of 
dee of Spain of the first class, gave him Godoi, so that a descendant of Henry 
a domain producing a revenue ot 60,000 IV. was more than once seen holding 
piastres, and invested him with the Or- the stirrup of the favourite. 
der of the Golden Fleece. The Spaniards have not been more 
Godoi was convinced that these dis- sparing of their censures of the Prince 
tinctions were no more than the just re- of the Peace on account of his private 
ward of his services : he conceived such character than for his conduct as a states- 
an opinion of himself and of his.ascen- man. According to them no regard 
dancy at Court as to imagine that no- was paid to merit in the disposal of the 
thing could thwart his will. The peace most important posts ; they were bes- 
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towed at the solicitation of women of 
intrigue, in exchange for favours which 
he obtained of them. They are partic- 
ularly scandalized by his adventures 
with Mademoiselle Josephine Tudo, 
daughter of a military officer, who had 
come to Madrid to solicit a remuneration 
for his services. This officer having 
been unable after six months attendance 
to gain an audience, was advised to 
make application for it through his 
daughter. She was admitted with her 
father, who soon obtained the appoint- 
ment of governor of the royal mansion 
of the Retiro, where Godoi honoured 
him with frequent visits, the object of 
which was apparent enough. A con- 
nexion soon took place between the 
minister and the young lady, who con- 
trived so well to keep up the passion 
which she had excited, that the favourite 
determined upon a secret marriage with 
her. In Spain the reality of this mar- 
riage is not contested ; some doubts 
only are entertained respecting its validi- 
ty. Godoi did not think fit to make it 
known ; and his wife continued to re- 
side at the Retrio to which he daily paid 
mysterious visits. ‘The queen is said to 
have been apprized of this adventure, 
tho’ she feigned to know nothing of it. 
Godoi had acquired such an empire 
over that princess and the King that he 
was inaccessible to all attacks : he was 
sure that the monarch, to whom how- 
ever his conduct was unknown, would 
have severely punished any one who 
should have dared in his presence to 
utter the slightest charge against his fa- 
vourite. Powerfully influenced by the 
French government, which he consider- 
ed as his safeguard against the hatred of 
his countrymen, Godoi ventured even to 
brave religious discipline, so rigidly ob- 
served in Spain. The papal nuncio hay- 
ing transmitted to him in 1797 an ofli- 
cial note, in which his Holiness demand- 
ed the protection of the King in behalf 
of the Catholic religion, so violently at- 
tacked in a neighbouring state, the min- 
ister was not afraid in his answer to 
charge the head of the Church with hay- 
ing violated the armistice with France, 
and to exhort him to wean his mind from 
the things of this world, and attend only 
to what concerned himself. ‘This an- 
swer, which was printed, produced such 
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an effervescence at Madrid, that Godoi 
deemed it prudent to suppress it: in two 
days not a copy was to be seen. With 
such a way of thinking and acting, Godoi 
could not be friendly to the Holy Office ; 
he durst not however abolish it ; but he 
scoffed at the grand inquisitor, liberated 
those whom he had ordered to be ap- 
prehended, and threw the papers con- 
taining the proceedings of the tribunal 
into the fire. 

Godoi was at this time closely con- 
nected with the ambassador of Fraace ; 
and no doubt was entertained of the 
course which he had adopted when he 
proposed to the King to declare war 
against Portugal. ‘The monarch how- 
ever refused, and this is the only occa- 
sion on which he did not enter into the 
views of his minister. 

During the tour which their Majes- 
ties made in 1800 in Andalusia, Godoi 
who accompanied them, had a new in- 
trigue at Cadiz with a young lady of 
distinction which again created great 
scandal in Spain. Unable to conceal 
the fruits of this connexion, he resolved 
to marry the lady to one of his uncles, 
of whom he had till then taken no no- 
tice. This uncle was an old soldier, 
deaf, almost blind, and of the most dis- 
agreeable temper. ‘lhe lady was a 
charming young woman of seventeen. 
The old man at first objected to such a 
preposterous match ; but Godoi impe- 
periously insisted and his uncle compli- 
ed ; he received the hand of the young 
lady with the rank of marechal-de-camp. 
The bride never saw her husband till the 
day of their nuptials ; and the unfortu- 
nate creature, overwhelmed by the ill 
usage of a repulsive and jealous old man, 
died a few months afterwards in the 
most painful convulsions. 

Still urged by French politics Godoi 
once more endeavoured to prevail upon 
his master to declare war against Portu- 
gal; but being again unsuccessful he re- 
signed the ministry, though he still re- 
tained all the influence attached to that 
office. He was succeeded by Saav- 
edra, an intelligent man who had not 
the good fortune to please him and was 
soon forced to retire.* Saavedra was 





* This minister, who possessed considerable abili- 
ties, enjoyed the confidence of the nation, He strove 
to check the dilapidation of the finances, and the 
King had adopted his system ; but unluckily the min- 
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followed by Urquijo, who, having been 
educated in England, seemed desirous 
of an accommodation with that power. 
This minister possessed a certain influ- 
ence over the queen, but that very cir- 
cumstance was the cause of his fall. 
The ascendancy which the Prince of the 
Peace had gained over her Majesty was 
too strong to be easily shaken. Urquijo 
thought otherwise, and ventured to make 
some complaints against her old favour- 
ite. The latter, affecting ignorance of 
what had passed, invited Urquijo to 
dinner, and obliged him to resign. 
Godoi filled his place with Don Pedro 
Cevallos, his relation by marriage. 
Meanwhile the king, conceiving that 
he had not yet done enough for his fa- 
vourite, resolved to ally him to his own 
family by giving him in marriage one of 
his cousins, the issue of a secret union 
between his uncle, Don Louis, and 
Donna Vallabriga, a lady of high dis- 
tinction, but not belonging to the reign- 
ing family. ‘To palliate the inequality 
of such a match, complaisant gen- 
ealogists made out Godoi to be de- 
scended from the emperor Montezu- 
ma; and it was industriously insin- 
uated that a cousin of the king might, 
without derogating from ber dignity, 
give her hand to a descendant of the 
monarch of Mexico. It is said that jeal- 
ousy was the principal cause of this alli- 
ance, and that it was contrived for the 
purpose of drawingGodoi from Mademoi- 
selle Tudo, his presumed wife, to whom 
he continued his habitual visits, and with 
whose children by him he even went 
abroad in public. It is asserted that for 
this reason the cardinals Despuig and 
Lorenzana refused to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony with the king’s cousin ; 
for this disobedience they were both ex- 
iled and retired to Rome. Cardinal 
Semanat, patriarch of the Indies, was 
more submissive ; he married Godoi in 
the chapel of the palace in the presence 
of the royal family. ‘The new bride of 
the Prince of the Peace was only fifteen, 
and was endowed with the most amia- 
ble qualities. ‘I'he evening before the 





ister was soon attacked by a very acute disease. His 

recovery was slow, and the public was persuaded that 

he h n poisoned. He quitted the court, accom- 

Res by his wife, who for a long time dressed al) bis 
with her own hands, 
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nuptials, Mademoiselle Tudo, from 
whom the resolution of her faithless lov- 
er had till then been kept secret, ran be- 
side herself to his palace, and forcing her 
way to his apartments cried out: “He 
is my husband! he is the father of my 
children ! I appeal to the justice of God 
and of men !” Godoi whom she sought 
every where fled into his garden. ‘The 
unfortunate woman fainted, and no 
sooner had she recovered her senses, 
than she became delirious, so that she 
could not be removed to her own resi- 
dence till the following day. Neverthe- 
less a. few days afterwards the Prince of 
the Peace effected a reconciliation with 
her, by persuading her that what he had 
done was in obedience to the commands 
of the king. 

About this time, 
first consul, being determined to make 
war upon Portugal, had sent his brother 
Lucien as ambassador extraordinary to 
Spain ; the Prince of the Peace warmly 
welcomed him, and entered without re- 
serve into the politics of the French gov- 
ernment. The ambassador and the fa- 
vourite employed such powerful means, 
that at length the King resolved to de- 
clare war against Portugal, upon pre- 
text that she had furnished assistance to 
the common enemy. The Prince of 
the Peace was appointed generalissimo 
of the army ; the General Urutia was 
invited to command it under him. Uru- 
tia refused and was banished to Biscay, 
where he died of vexation. Just then 
Gadoi, whose conduct had fora mo- 
ment displeased the queen, had made 
up matters with that princess who was 
always disposed to pardon him. The 
campaign against Portugal commenced 
in 1800, and was so short that 8000 
men sent by France had not time to ar- 
rive. The war terminated in the reduc- 
tion of the duchy of Olivenza. It was 
the season when the orange-trees, so 
abundant in that country, are covered 
with fruit. The gallant general, to in- 
form the queen that she was mistress of 
a new province, sent an grange branch, 
which reached Aranjuez as fresh as at 
the moment when it was broken from 
the tree. ‘The courier who brought it, 
travelled 40 leagues in eight hours. A 
similar present was dispatched at the 
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226 Don Manuei Godoi, 
same time by another courier to Made- 
moiselle Tudo. The Portuguese were 
beaten ; or rather their leaders were, as 
itis said, directed to make no resistance. 
The Princess Charlotte of Portugal 
wrote a pathetic letter to the King, her 
father, who was so affected by it that he 
ordered Godoi to cease hostilities, Obli- 
ged to. obey, he acquainted Lucien with 
the King’s pleasure ; and peace was con- 
cluded, but on the hardest terms. The 
Princess Charlotte found herself necessi- 
tated to sacrifice her diamonds, which 
Godoi and Lucien divided between 
them. ‘The latter left Madrid loaded 
with honours and wealth ; the Prince of 
the Peace added 100,000 piastres to his 
income, was appointed generalissimo of 
the forces by land and sea, also grand 
admiral of Castile, and had a guard of 
honour for his person. 

Intoxicated with such prosperity he 
became more negligent of the queen, 
though he wished her not to have any 
other favourite. About this time, how- 
ever, she began to show some kindness 
for one of the Life Guards named Mallo, 
a handsome young man, studious, well- 
informed, and likely to make a rapid 

rogress at court. Godoi, foreseeing 
the probable success of so dangerous a 
rival, resolved to get rid of him.— 
Standing one day at a window of the 
aoe with the king and queen, young 
allo passed by in a splendid carriage. 
“Who is that handsome young man?” 
said the King to the favourite—*“ An 
American, Sire.”—-‘ He must be very 
rich, I suppose ?”—No, Sire ; he is kept 
by asilly old woman who furnishes him 
with the means of cutting such a figure.” 
— Is she married ?”—* Yes, Sire, and 
has several children.”—* Then they 
must be one as bad as the other.” ——Here 
the dialogue ended, and orders were 
issued to send Mallo to America; but 
agreeably to a secretinjunction of the 
queen, he was detained at Ossuna, where 
he resided with the bishop, and was long 
magnificently entertained by that prelate. 

At this period Spain had purchased 
her neutrality by sacrifices which led to 
her ruin; nevertheless her neutrality was 
not long observed: the English took 
four Spanish frigates returning from 
America, freighted with treasures des- 
tined to be shared between Napoleon 
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and Godoi. ‘Theircapture was succeed- 
ed by a maritime war, the consequence 
of which was the annihilation of the 
Spanish navy. Buonaparte who already 
had views upon Spain, and wished to de- 
prive her of all the means of resistance, 
required of Godoi such troops as he could 
spare; but the favourite dissatisfied on 
account of some neglect that he had ex- 
perienced from the French emperor, 
issued a proclamation, in which he called 
the Spaniards to arms for the defence of 
the country. The people manifested a 
disposition to answer this call; but a 
good understanding was restored, and 
war was no longer talked of. Godoi 
sent to Paris his confidant, Don Eugene 
Izquierdo, to treat with Murat. In con- 
sequence of their conferences 16,000 
men were sent to the north under the 
Marquis de la Romana. 

The Prince of the Asturias having be- 
come a widower, the French ambassador, 
M. de Beauharnais obtained some secret 
conferences with his Royal Highness, to 
persuade him to apply directly for one of 
Buonaparte’s nieces in marriage without 
the intervention of Godoi. ‘The latter 
had previously made a similar proposal 
to the prince by whom it had been re- 
jected. Incensed at this refusal, he 

ainted the Prince of the Asturias to 
the King his father in such black colours, 
that his majesty gave orders for the arrest 
of his son. This severity so exasperated 
the nation against the favourite, that he 
was alarmed for his safety. He was 
assailed with anonymous letters, and the 
most dreadful menaces. In order to 
dispel this storm, he assumed the part of 
mediator between the father and son, 
and caused the latter to be set at liberty, 
but on this condition, that his whole 
household should be changed; and he 
recomposed it of his own creatures whom 
he charged to watch all the motions of 
the prince. 

Tt was about this time that the French 

neral Duroc and Izquierdo signed, on 
the 27th October, 1807,at Fontainbleau, 
the partition of Portugal between France 
and Spain. ‘This treaty granted to 
Godoi in full sovereignty, the provinces 
of the Algarves and Alentejo. But the 
sequel soon proved that all these conces- 
sions and this pretended partition thrown 


out as lures to the King of Spain and his 
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favourite, had no other object than to 
render Buonaparte master of both king- 
doms, and to expel the reigning sover- 
eigns, that he might fill their thrones 
with his own family. ‘The dissensions 
which he took care to produce between 
King Charles and his son, and between 
the prince and the favourite, by appear- 
ing to espouse alternately the side of 
each, might have led to a discovery of his 
views, had he had to deal with persons 
less credulous and less self-sufficient. It 
was not till the moment when a numer- 
= French army entered Spain, that the 

ing and queen felt any real alarm.— 
Godoi who, like them, expected nothing 
of the kind, was filled with constefnation. 
All his dreams of ambition were dispell- 
ed; he demanded an explanation of 
Murat, and claimed of him Buonaparte’s 
protection. Murat returned an evasive 
answer. The choicest Spanish troops 
were in the north, and only a few in- 
complete regiments were left in the 
Peninsula. ‘The King desired to know 


the reason for sending so large a force journey. 


into his dominions. Murat answered, 
that it was for the purpose of executing 
the treaty of Fontainbleau; and he 
assured his majesty of the constant 
friendship of his master. Relying on 
this assurance, Godoi conceived that he 
could not better consult his own interest 
than by placing the kingdom at the discre- 
tion of Napoleon. Orders were issued 
that the French should be admitted into 
all the fortresses, and treated as the 
friends of the Spaniards. ‘They were 
punctually obeyed. 

Buonaparte now looked upon himself 
as absolute master of the Peninsula ; but 
as he wanted new pretexts for the last 
act ef violence which he meditated, he 
addressed a letter to the King, in which 
he complained in very rude terms that 
his majesty had not repeated his appli- 
catioa for one of his nieces for the Prince 
of the Asturias, Though Charles IV. 
had never sincerely concurred in this 
alliance, he expressed his desire to see it 
speedily concluded ; but he received no 
answer. Meanwhile the troops con- 
tinued to advance, and the favourite, 
finding none of the promises made to 
him fulfilled, was in cruel perplexity.— 
His uneasiness had reached the highest 
pitch, when his agent Izquierdo arrived 
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from Paris: Godoi immediately con- 
ducted him to the King. ‘The conster- 
nation observed in their faces was com- 
municated tothe whole court. Izquierdo 
had not received any positive commis- 
sion from Buonaparte ; but it had been 
insinuated to him in order that he might 
repeat it, that the King would act wisely 
to follow the example of the family of 
Braganza, and retire to America. Godoi 
was then aware of the whole extent of 
the errors into which he had been led by 
his ambition. Fearing an explosion on 
the part of the Spaniards, he determined 
to hasten events which he kad not the 
power of preventing, and urged the de- 
parture of the royal family for Mexico ; 
but the preparations for such a voyage 
soon excited alarm. Endeavours were 
made to persuade the people that the 
King was going to reside at Seville while 
the French should remain at Madrid : 
but their agitation became extreme when 
they perceived greater preparations than 
would have been required for so short a 
It was not till then that 
Charles [V. sent for his eldest son and 
acquainted him with his resolution.— 
Ferdinand, thunderstruck, said as he left 
the palace to the officers of the guards, 
and the gentlemen on duty: “ We are 
lost; my father, deceived by Godoi, is 
going to make us leaye Spain, and to 
carry us to America.” ‘These words flew 
from mouth to mouth; exaggerated by 
fear they spread among the people, and 
reached the barracks. At one o'clock 
in the morning, the carriages of the court 
were ready and placed at some distance 
from the palace; the sentinels stopped 
the domestics who were carrying to them 
the most valuable effects; they soon 
ventured to intercept the passage of the 
sovereigns themselves, who were thus 
shut up in their own palace, 

All eyes were now fixed upon him 
who was considered as the real author 
of all these misfortunes, and the hatred 
vowed againstthe Prince of the Peace at 
length burst forth on the terrible days of 
the 17th and the 19th of March, 1808. 
On the 17th an immense multitude pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the favourite, 
shouting: ‘ Long live the King! Long 
live the Queen ! Death to Gedo: !”—Se- 
veral of the life guards placed themselves 
at the head of the mob, and uttered im- 
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precations against their former comrade, security: he is acquainted with some 
which the shouts of the populace render- important secrets which he must reveal 
ed still more alarming. One hundred to me.” ‘The prince had no occasion te 
and twenty of Godoi’s guards attempted say more ; the crowd dispersed without 
to make some resistance; they were all a murmur. Godoi was the only person 
massacred by the King’s guards. ‘The on whom they wished to wreak their 
crowd then broke into the palacein quest vengeance. Mademoiselle ‘Tudo, who 
of Godoi, whose guards, by sacrificing was much alarmed, was not molested ; 
their own lives, had allowed him time to nay even some of the people went to her 
escape. Assisted by some of his ser- house to defend her in case any outrage 
vants, and disguised in a mean dress, he had been attempted. Godoi was con- 
had scrambled over the roofs and taken signed to a state prison, and narrowly 
refuge in the granary of an adjoining watched during his confinement, which 
house with one single attendant. The did notlasta month. It is impossible ta 
rioters finding their search fruitless, describe the joy which his fall occasion- 
began to break the furniture, but would ed throughout the kingdom. 

not suffer any pillage. ‘The chests filled | Deceived by the insinuations of Murat 
with diamonds and ingots of gold and and Savary, Ferdinand and the Infant 
silver were carried to: the mint with the Don Carlos had already proceeded to 
most scrupulous fidelity. The following Bayonne. King Charles and his queen 
day Charles IV. signed his abdication, being also requested by the same persons 
and Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed to repair thither, required, before their 
King. Meanwhile the rioters were ab- departure, that the Prince of the Peace 
solutely bent on seizing the person of should be set at liberty. Buonaparte 
Godoi : all the houses contiguous to his who had need of their presence to con- 
palace were strictly searched. The ob- summate his plans, and to whom the fa- 
ject of their pursuit had been 36 hours vourite was equally necessary, wished 
without food, and was parched with him to be released from his confinement. 
thirst. His attendant, who had never Murat had several times applied for his 
quitted him, ventured out to fetch a liberation, which the Junta had as con- 
little water and some refreshment: he stantly refused. On this occasion he re- 
was recognized, and through him the peated his demand, accompanied with 
populace soon discovered the retreat of the most terrible menaces. It was fear- 
Godoi, whom they forcibly dragged into ed that longer resistance would only pro- 
the street, where he was surrounded duce fresh calamities; and Godoi was 
by an immense crowd, uttering shouts of delivered to Buonaparte’s lieutenant, 
revenge and death. He had lost all hope who sent him off to Bayonne under an 
of escaping; but such was their hatred, escort. He arrived there on the 26th of 
that they resolved to put himtoaslow April, 1808. King Charles and the 
death by all sorts of tortures. It was queen speedily followed. Immediately 
precisely to this refinement in cruelty after his arrival he had a conference with 
that he owed his life. The king and Buonaparte at which the fate of Spain 
queen, who eversince the 17th were in was decided. Such at least is the 
the most painful anxiety for the fate of current opinion of the Spaniards. 

their favourite, wereno sooner apprized | Godoi had always hated the Prince of 
of his dangerous situation, than they in- the Asturias, and he chose rather to in- 
treated their son to go to his relief. Fer- dulge his antipathy and to consider him 
dinand immediately complied. Godoi as the author of his disgrace, than to 
was then in the most deplorable condi- recollect that to him he owed his life.-— 
tion: his clothes were in rags, his hair The favourite was the first person whom 
torn out, his face scratched, and he had the king and queen saw on their arrival 
two cuts of a sword onthe breast. At at Bayonne; and the Spaniards deriving 
sight of the prince all violence ceased, all their calamities from Ins machina- 
and Godoi fell on his knees imploring his_ tions, are convinced that he never ceased 
mercy. Ferdinand addressed the mul- to paint Ferdinand to them as an unna- 
titude. “My friends,” said he,.“re- tural and rebelliousson, who had excited 
tire. Godoi shall be lodged ina placeof the tumult at Aranjuez for the purpose 
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of snatching the crown from their heads. is not unlikely that these estimates may 


He reminded them of the affair of the 
Escurial, represented Spain under the 
dominion of their son as rent by factions 
and civil war, and endeavoured to im- 
press them with the idea that the king- 
dom could not be saved but by Napo- 
leon. ‘The too credulous monarch suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded, and re- 
quired of hisson a renunciation of the 


be somewhat exaggerated ; but be this as 
it may, it would be difficult to find in 
modern times any other person, except- 
ing the exile of St. Helena, who from so 
low a beginning attained such elevation. 

Letters from Rome, written within 
these few months inform us, that the 
queen’s attachment for the Prince of the 
Peace was stronger than ever. His ma-~ 


crown in favour of Buonaparte. It was jesty (Charles IV.) had employed all bis 


not till the 6th of May that Ferdinand 
signed this renunciation, and so early as 
the 3d Godoi in concert with Duroc had 
drawn up the treaty between Charles IV. 
and Napoleon, which was to transfer to 
the latter the sovereignty of Spain. ‘Thus 
terminated the political career of Godoi. 
He flattered himself to the last moment 
that Buonaparte, out of gratitude for his 
services, would permit him to reign over 
the provinces which had been assigned 
tohim by the treaty of Fontainebleau ; 


influence to obtain for his favourite the 
management of the funds paid in Spain 
for the pension of the old king; but 
Ferdinand, apprized of the disorders 
which have taken place in their adminis- 
tration, has ordered those funds to be 
remitted to M.de St. Martin who enjoys 
the peculiar favour of King Charles.— 
Godoi has by his marriage with the 
Princess de Bourbon, who has remained 
with her mother near Toledo, a daughter, 
styled the Duchess of Alcudia. Made- 


but the Machiavelic emperor kept none of moiselle Tudo, who is commonly regard- 


his promises, and abandoned the traitor 
after he had profited by the treason. 
Godoi accompanied King Charles to 
France and afterwards to Rome, where 
be at present resides. ‘This extraor- 
dinary personage quitted Spaia stripped 
of all the wealth which he there pos- 
sessed. He has been commonly consi- 
dered as the richest subject in Europe, 
though the amount of his unexampled 
fortune, acquired in the short space of 
twelve years, is not precisely known.— 
Some persons estimate the income which 
he enjoyed at the time of his disgrace at 
5 millions of piastres. A work published 
in Spain gives the following statement of 
the sums which he had placed in different 
hands, and asserts that these particulars 
are extracted from Godoi’s own papers : 
—“Tn England 40 millions of piastres ; 
in France in the hands of various indi- 
viduals 10 millions; at Genoa 20 
millions; at Corunna and Ferrol 10 mil- 
lions ; in the hands of Mademoiselle 
Tudo, half a million ; in the hands of the 
grand-inquisitor, one million; in the 
hands of Espinosa, 800,000; in the pub- 
lic treasury 600,000; making a total of 
83,400,000 dollars—from 18 to 19 mil- 
lions sterling—to which must be added 
immense property in bullion, jewels, dia- 
monds, ‘ictures, palaces, domains &c. to 
the amount of 500 millions tournots.” It 


ed as his lawful wife, likewise continues 
in Spain with her children, and seems to 
have no intention of following their fa- 
ther. The Prince of the Peace has also 
two sons by a lady who at his instance 
was created Countess of Castello Fiel, 
and with whom he lived publicly at 
Rome in the palace of his master. The 
queen treats these children with particu- 
lar kindness, 

The Prince of the Peace has neglected 
no means to fill the king’s household 
with his own creatures. His father is 
Duke of Almadovas, and grand equerry 
to his majesty; his cousin german, the 
marquise de Villena, was first lady to the 
queen ; she has since married the Cher- 
alier de Vargas, the Spanish minister to 
the Holy See. Curiosity has led to the 
enquiry how the Prince of the Peace 
employs himself, when he is not with 
the queen; and it appears that this old 
favourite, notwithstanding the fondness 
which he feigned for the arts, leads a 
life of utter insignificance at Rome.— 
It cannot be denied that for many years 
he was much conversant both with men 
and business ; yet he remembers nothing, 
he forms opinions on nothing, and he 
appears to have never known any thing. 
The authority to which he seems to 
attach the most interest is that which he 
exercised over the household of the 
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sovereign, and which he still makes the a kind of inclination to criticize and 
utmost efforts to retain; in short, you form a judgment onevents. He is neither 
would think that, after the dominion of heard to recriminate upon his accusers 
Spain was wrested from him, he did not nor to regret the fate of Buonaparte and 
feel that he had lost any thing, if he Murat, his accomplices. He merely 
could still possess the power of torment- repeats, that he has shed no blood ; and 
ing the king’s valets, and exciting en- the only thoughts that ever seem to en- 
mity between the mother and her chil- gage his mind are the hatred felt for him 





dren. All the scenes that have passed in Spain, and a wish to conciliate the 


before him have left no more impres- king of France—an illusion 
A disgraced vizier kept alive by the name of Bourbon, 


sion than a dream. 


doutless 


would know more facts than the Prince borne by the princess to whom he is sa 
of the Peace, and he would feel at least unworthily allied. 
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DR. ADAM NEALE’S TRAVELS. 


From the Literary Gazette, March, 1818, 


TRAVELS THROUGH SOME PARTS OF GERMANY, POLAND, MOLDAVIA, AND TURKEY. 


BY ADAM 


NEALE, LATE PHYSICIAN TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY, &c. 4to. 1818. 


i ay is twelve years since this tour was 
performed. Dr. Neale passed to He- 


hgoland, and thence proceeded to Ham- gq 


burgh. From Hamburgh the traveller 
pursued his route to Berlin. We dismiss 
the accounts of posting, and the descrip- 
tion of the country, buildings, &c. in this 
portion of the volume, and merely ex- 
trdct a few notices of matters of a less 
permanent and monotonous kind. 

The first stage inBohemia was Peters- 
walden, and next morning they reached 
Toeplitz, with its 77 thermal springs. 
The only peculiarity of these springs, so 
high in repute for teu centuries, as speci- 
fics for gout, rheumatism, and paralysis, 
is the large proportion of muriate of lime 
which they hold in solution. The heat 
varies from 98° of Fahrenheit in some 
springs to 110° in others. 

After passing through Prague, which 
offers nothing of interest except the re- 
liques of past magnificence, the travellers 
visited, at Czeslau, a smal] village of a- 
bout 300 houses, the tomb of the blind 
Zisca, so renowned in the early history 
of the Reformation, who died of the 
plague in 1422, while on his way to an 
interview withSigismond, King of Bohe- 
mia. By way of Znaim, they arrived at 
Vienna, into the descriptions of which 
we do not think it necessary to enter. 

Among the curiosities in the various 

ublic places at Vienna, particularized 

y Dr. N. are four enormous pieces of 
Turkish Cannon in the Arsenal :— 
“One of these, bearing date 1516, 


was taken at Belgrade in 1717; it 
weighs one hundred and seventy-nine 
uintals, and can throw a ball one hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds weight; 
another, founded in 1560, weighs one 
hundred and seventeen quintals, and will 
throw a ball of sixty pounds weight. 
Near these are two stone pieces, one of 
which throws a stone ball of four hun- 
dred weight and upwards, and the other 
one of two hundred and fifty pounds 
weight. 

“ Encircling the external wall, is a pro- 
digious chain 1200 feet in length, each 
link weighing twenty-four pounds. This 
is merely a fragment of a chain which 
the Turks had thrown across the Da- 
nube, near Buda, in Hungary, to keep 
off the Austrian gun-boats. Amongst 
the remains of ancient armour, is the red 
velvet cap of Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
the buff leather waist-coat of Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, pierced on 
the left side with the musket ball which 
terminated his existence at the battle of 
Lutzen, in Saxony, in 1632. 

“In a glass-case in the Arsenal is still 
shown the grim visage of Cara Musta- 
pha, Grand Vizier, and commander of 
the Turkish army at the last siege of Vi- 
enna, by the ‘Turks, in 1683. He had 
entered the Austrian States, as the volun- 
tary leader of more than 300,000 men, 
commanded by five petty sovereign prin- 
ces, and thirty one pashas, and his train 
of artillery amounted to 300 pieces of 
cannon. His plan was nothing less than 
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to have conquered Vienna, and then sub- 
jugated the West of Europe.” 

He was however foiled by John So- 
bieski, and strangled by order of his mas- 
ter Mahomet IV. After bis burial he 
was disinterred, and his ambitious head 
sent in pickle, as a trophy, to the burgh- 
ers of Vienna. 

“ Consumptions are not unfrequent (in 
Turkey) and generally they are as fatal 
as elsewhere ; although the Turks have 
a very popular remedy, which in some 
instances I have observed to be beneficial, 
namely, a few grains of pitch, made into 
pills, "and administered several times a 
day. A similar mode of cure has, I un- 
derstand, been long employed by the 
Scotch peasantry. ‘The decoction of the 
sprouts of the young pine has been 
strongly recommended by the late Dr. 
Postertield, of Eden, who is said to have 
been very successful in the exhibition of 
this simple medicine. Oriental nations 
have at all times put great faith in the 
juices of terebinthinate and balsamic 
shrubs.” 

These simple remedies for so fatal a 
disorder, surely deserve serious conside- 
ration and experiment. 

In proceeding from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, Dr. Neale and his compa- 
nion preferred the route through Galit- 
zia and Moldavia by Lemberg, I[assy, 
and Galatz, to that through Hungary 
and ‘Transylvania, by Bukarest and 
Ruschuk. On the second day they ar- 
rived at Brunn, a considerable town is 
Moravia, where, in the fortress of Spel- 
berg, are immured the majority of the 
criminals of Austria, whose numbers, 
such are the moral habits of this people, 
are extremely limited. ‘The criminal code 
of Austria visits very few offences with 
capital punishment ; and to this may in 
great measure be attributed the unfre- 
quency of crimes, of which there are 
more committed in one English county 
in twelve months than in all the Austrian 
states in two years. 

** Below the dep moats of this for- 
tress (says Dr. N.) we were shewn seve- 
ral dungeons appropriated to the use of 
some hundreds of felons,whe here drag out 
their loathsome existence. They had fin- 
ished the labours of the day ; and, under 
the inspection of the officers of the fort, 
the jailors were chaining them down to 
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strong iron bolts running along the foot- 
boards of large wooden bedsteads, on the 
planks of which they were extended in 
rows of about forty persons each. They 
are not allowed straw, and of course 
sleep in their clothes. ‘They were chain- 
ed in pairs by handcuffs at the wrists, 
their feet being secured by a running 
chain, to the bolts before mentioned. 
The squalid misery and ruffian-like phy- 
siognomies of these wretched men were 
dreadful. Such too is the ferocious dis- 
position which they often evince, that, 
as we were told by the officers, even up- 
on very slight provocations when at 
work, they liave been known to dash out 
their companion’s brains with a blow of 
their handcuffs. T'wo or three of such 
desperadoes were pointed out to us, 
chained down in corners of the dungeons, 
apart from their companions in guiit. 
The lowest of the dungeons we visited 
was 80 feet beneath the bottom of the 
ditch, and the necessary ventilation is ad- 
mitted by narrow grated shafts opening 
into the moat. In the rooms above are 
confined state criminals of rank. It was 
here that General Mack and Prince A- 
versberg were afterwards confined; the 
latter for two years, the former only for 
a few months. The labours of the com- 
mon convicts consist in cleaning the 
streets, and repairing the ramparts of 
Brunn: they work in pairs; and when 
at any time one of the two expires 
during the day, his companion is forced 
to drag his body about till sunset, when 
he is liberated from the corpse, but never 
before.” 

At Lemberg, having made a bargain 
with a Jew to furnish them with horses te 
Jassy, the capital of Mo.davia, they push- 
ed on for that city. ‘The state and condi- 
tion of the Jews in this portion of Poland 
furnish matter for curious remark. In 
this country they have obtained their 
greatest and most permanent settlements, 
and enjoy privileges and immunities 
which they possess in po other region, 
‘T'hey farm all the distilleries, and tabri- 
cate the pernicious beverages to which 
the Poles are so largely addicted, from 
grain rendered more palatable and des- 
tructive by the addition of the essential 
oils of fennel and carraway seeds, which 
are mixed with the wash previous to dis- 
tillation. The ions are ali in the hands of 
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Jews; and they have the monopolies of 
peltry, the precious metals, diamonds, 
&c. as well as the principal share of* the 
traffic in corn. Many of their richest fa- 
milies having “affected to abjure their 
religion and embrace Catholicism,” have 
been ennobled, and become great land 
owners. ‘T'hus the noble houses of Osso- 
lenski, Majerski, and Riviczinski, are all 
of Hebrew origin; and the author adds, 

“ The enjoyment of liberty and civil 
rights seems to have produced a strong 
effect on the physical constitution and 
physiognomy of this singular race ; be- 
stowing a dignity and energy of charac- 
ter upon them which we may in vain 
look for in those of other countries. The 
men clothed in long black robes reaching 
to their ancles, and sometimes adorned 
in front with silver agraffes, their heads 
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covered with fur caps, their chesnut or | 


auburn locks parted in front, and falling 
gracefully on the shoulders in spiral! 
curls, display much manly beauty. Nay, 
I have frequently contemplated with as- 
tonishment many amongst them, whose 
placid, yet melancholy countenances, re- 
called strongly to my recollection the 
heads depicted by Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Carlo Dolce, and the earlier 
Italian painters; and which, until I vi- 
sited Poland, I had conceived to exist 
only amongst the fine ideal forms of art. 
More than once an involuntary awe 
has seized me on contemplating on the 
shoulders of a Hebrew villager, a head 
presenting those traits of physiognomy, 
which, by a long association, I had al- 
ways conjoined with the abstract ideal 
couatenaace of the Saviour of the world.” 


To be concluded in our next. 








DRAMATIC. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
N the 2ist,a comic opera with the title 
of Zuma ; or the Tree of Health, was per- 
formed for the first time. It is from the pro- 
lific pen of Mr. T. Dibdin, who has borrowed 
the ground-work from an interesting story by 
Madame de Genlis, of which an elegant and 
spirited translation was given in the Literary 
azette.* The outline of the piece is this:--- 
The Peruvians after their subjugation by the 
Spaniards, confirm one another in secret noc- 
turnal meetings in their hatred of their cruel 
conquerors. At these assemblies they bind 
themselves by an vath to destroy the entire 
generation of that person who shall reveal to 
the Spaniards the virtues of Quinquina, or 
Jesuit’s Bark. The opera opens with one 
of these midnight meetings, at which Mirvan, 
son of the native chief Ximeo, to clear himself 
of a suspected partiality to the Spaniards, 
— to give up his only son to Azan, another 
chief, and his most inveterate foe, as a hostage 
for his fidelity. This proceeding is witnessed 
by a young Spaniard, who is concealed in the 
thick foliage of the tree of health, and who is 
prevented, by avariety of adventures, from 
returning to communicate his discovery to the 
viceroy. The latter, a benevolent man, hasa 
wife equally kind and humane. The amiable 
qualities of this lady have attached Zuma, the 
wife of Mirvan, to her person. The vice- 
ueen, @riana, is seized with a dangerous 
illness, which her Spanish attendants attribute, 
as they do almost all the maladies, with which 
atropical climate afflicts them, to American 
isons. Nothing can save her but the bark ; 
and Zuma is detected in attempting to mix it 
with the medicine intended for Oriana. The 
powder is supposed to be poison, Zuma is 
sentenced to be burned, and Mirvan, confess- 
ing his complicity, is doomed to share her 
fate. Thedread of involving their child in 
their destruction, prevents them from offering 
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* See Ath. Vol, LL. p. 161. 





any justification, and they are led forth to 
execution, when Picquillo arrives, reveals the 
secret, and the innocence of Zuma and her 
husband becomes manifest. 

Those who have read the original story will 
not fail to be struck by the extreme want oi 
judgment displayed by aman of Mr. Dibdin’s 
experience, in the alterations which he has 
ventured to make. The fine and powerful 
moral lesson conveyed in the artless tale of 
Madame de Genlis, which would have fur- 
nished abundant materials for a purely serious 
opera, or even for a dramatic composition of 
a still higher order, is wholly abandoned ; and 
he has supplied its place with nothing but low 
buffoonery, and jests too stale to obtaina 
laugh from the galleries themselves. The ex- 
cellent singing of Braham, (Mirvan) Miss 
Stephens, (Zuma) and the fine music of Bishep, 
would however, we doubt not, atone for still 
greater absurdities. The airs sung by Bra- 
ham were of his own composition, except one 
to the tune of the celebrated Marsellois Hymn, 
which he gave with extraordinary spirit, and 
which was called for three times. Isaacs, 
also, as Azan, obtained deserved commenda- 
tion.---The scenery is beautiful, and the 
dresses and decorations superb. This opera 
has since been repeated twice a week. 


On the 12th was produced a musical drama 
founded on the popular novel of Rob Roy, 
and entitled Rob Roy Macgregor; or Auld 
Lang Syne. This adaption is attributed to 
the successful pen of Mr. Pocock, who cannot 
be denied the merit of having handled the 
story in as dramatic a way as it could be 
treated. The novel has been too generally 
read to render jtnecessary to enterinto our 
usual analysis of plot. All the early parts of 
the original work are omitted, and the piece 
opens where the interest thickens with the 
meeting of Macgregor and Owen near Glas- 
gow. The scenes then proceed through the 
gaol of that city, the Highland Ina, and its 
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tragi-comic quarrel, the capture of Macgregor, 
the ambuscade and destruction of the Sasanagh 
detachment, the restoration of the chieftain to 
his clan, and the death of Rashleigh, altered 
in circumstance and transposed in time and 
place. These, with afew connecting scenes 
of minor interest, and songs, form a whole 
that is excellent of its kind. The dialogue is 
little altered from the language of the original. 
Rob Roy, the hero of the piece, was energeti- 
cally pourtrayed by Macready; Abbott per- 
sonated the double traitor, Rashleigh, in a 
very superior manner; Liston, as Baillie Jar- 
vie, was irresistibly entertaining; Blanch- 
ard’s Owen, and Tokeley’s Dougal were 
equally characteristic; and Helen Macgregor 
found an able representative in Mrs. Egerton. 
The songs, which, with one or two exceptions, 
are beautiful Scotch airs, were assigped to 
Miss Stephens and Sinclair, whe, on his re- 
appearance after along absence, received a 
cordial welcome. The scenery is diversified, 
pieturesque, and appropriate, and the deco- 
rations new and splendid. The piece receiv- 
ed unqualified approbation, and will no doubt 
have a very long run. 
From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 
SADLER'S WELLS 

Has opened with a musical piece, Caught at 
last, to which a pantomine succeeded, called 
the Elements, the humour of which is not of the 
highest order, as may be gathered from the 
description of the scenery, which would fain 
be laughable :-~~ 
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KEW SCENES AND OLD SCRAPS. 

Scene * . . * . 

1. Region of Air.—“ A little airy spirit, see, sits on 
yon cloud, and”—descends to 

2. Earth, “ ‘lo touch the finer springs that move the 
world,"— Of fancy in a frolic.”—*O, for a 
muse of : Eo aee 

3. Fire’—* There he is in robes, burning! burning! 
ready to sing— > w 

4, “ Water parted from the Sea,” where “ motley’s 
your only wear ;” but where’s Harlequin ? at. 

5. Sadier’s Wells, where all “ go jig-a-jog trotting, 
together,” to have “ a peep behind the curtam, 
where “fades theglimmermg 

6. Landseape on the sight”—changing, “ Odds bu!- 
lets!” toa : 

7. Gunsmith’s Shop—“ to teach the young idea how 
to shoot,” and “ scatter slaughter likea = 

8. Doctor’s Shop”—* ‘Throw physic to the dogs. 

All nostrums, one excepted, evils, 
Grimaldi’s balsam for dive devils! 
Of which he sin nd, harmony at a pinch, 

9. Music.and Snuff Shops, “ jom their strange ac- 
cording ;” as, when “ bagpipe sings ithe 
nose ;” * good music to entertain the company, 


in 
10, A street at Oxford, where “ with classic wreathes,” 
of sausages, Grimaldi “binds his brows ;” then 
kick’d from learning’s post, to : 
11. Naval Pillar, proves *“ Britons never will be 
slaves.”—Now get you to my lady's ‘ 
12. Chamber,”--“ Where the bubbling and loud his- 
sing urn throws up a steamy column,” for “ twa 
and turn out” into a 
13, Cobbler’s Stall. 
“ A cobbler there was and he liv’d in a stal!, 
Which served him for pariour and 
14. Kitchen.”—O! the roast beef of Old England,” is 
sung in every ; 
15. Street ;—but, “haste to the wedding,” in the 
16. Tempte of the Elements, where 
** Ends this strange eventful story.” 


ile 








NATURALISTS’ DIARY ror JUNE. 


From Time’s Telescope, June 1818, 


Copious dispenser of delight, bright June, 
All hail ! the meadows smile with flowery pride, 
Shed from thy lavish hand. 


y Mares the variety of objects with 
which the face of the earth is cloth- 
ed, there are many which seem to exist 
solely for the gratification of the senses 
ci man, and to administer delight, but 
which are, in reality, designed to accom- 
plish other and more important purposes. 
The innumerable beautiful herbs and 
Howers which, at this season of the year, 
meet our eye in every direction, appear 
designed only to ornament our earth, or 
to gratify our sense of smelling; but, 
upon a more intimate acquaintance with 
their peculiar properties and operations, 
we find, that, while they contribute to 
embellish our gardens, they also promote 
the purification and renovation of the at- 
mosphere, which becomes contaminated 
from various causes, The sceptic might 
doubtless reply, that all this might have 
been accomplished by the simple trans- 
piration of vegetables and flowers, witb- 
out that variety of odours with which 
they abound ; these may contribate to 
Our pleasure, but where is their utility ? 
2G Aruenrum. Vol. 5. - 


To this a satisfactory answer can be 
given: these various odours are designed 
to point out to the brute creation those 
herbs or flowers to which they are pecu- 
liarly attached, to lead them to those 
which contribute to their nourishment, 
and, at the same time, to shun those 
which are in their nature poisonous. la 
this instance, then, irrational animals 
may become the instructors of man, and 
the sceptic might be sent to the brutes to 
learn wisdom, as well as the sluggard to 
the ant to be taught a lesson of industry. 
Brutes, in general, possess the most ex- 
quisite sense of smelling, and are led by 
it, principally, in their choice of food ; 
had there not, then, been some method 
devised, by their beneficent Creator, to 
enable them to distinguish those differ- 
ent species of plants, which so nearly re- 
semble each other, that they cannot be 
distinguished by the sight, they would 
have been in continual danger of perish- 
ing, by seeking their repast among those 
which, to their particular species, would 
prove inevitably fatal, 

Among the insect tribe, one of the 
most interesting is, in its perfeet state, 
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the angler’s may-fly (ephemera vulga- 
ta,) which appears about the 4th, and 
continues nearly a fortnight. It emer- 
ges from the water, where it passes its 
aurelia state, about six in the evening, 
and dies about eleven at night. Innu- 
merable species of insects are called into 
life by the heat in this month. 

The several species of the gad-fly 
(cestrus bovis—equi—and ovis,) the ox, 
horse, and sheep, gad-fly, make their ap- 
pearance in this month. ‘The female of 
this genus is remarkable for the man- 
ner in which she deposits her eggs: 
having fastened on the back of a heifer 
or cow, by means of a tube she pierces 
its skin in several places, inserting ‘an 
egg at each puncture. ‘This operation 
is not performed without severe pain to 
the animal on which it is practised, and 
it is for this reason that cattle are observ- 
ed to be seized with such violent hor- 
ror when apprehensive of the approach- 
es of the female cestrus ; flying with up- 
controllable rapidity, and endeavouring 
to escape their tormentor by taking re- 
fuge in the nearest pond ; it being ob- 
served that this insect rarely attacks cat- 
tle when standing in the water. The 
practice of docking horses, or depriving 
them of their tails, is, in many cases, 
both crue] and unnecessary, and takes 
away the only weapon with which they 
can combat the approaches of their in- 
sidious enemy. 

Mullein, viper’s bugloss (echium vul- 
gare,) boraze, dog-wood, vervain, the 
vine (vitis vinifera, water hemlock 
(phellandrium aquaticum,) and that sin- 
gular plant the bee orchis,* nave their 
flowers full blown. 

The summer solstice happens on the 
2ist of June, which is the longest day. 
In the most northern parts of G. Britain, 
there is scarcely any night at this time, 
so that a person may read with ease at 
twelve o'clock at night; the twilight 
continuitig almost from sunset to sunrise: 





* This flower has a spot in its breast resembling a 
bec, sipping its honey. 
See on that floweret’s velvet breast 
How close the busy vagrant lies ! 
His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast, 
Th’ ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 
Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His limbs ; we'll set the captive free— 
I sought the living bce to find, 
And found the picture of a bee! LANGHORNE. 


The Bee Orchis—Gad-Fiy— Oul—Wlowers in Bed- Rooms. 
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The light with kind delay prolongs his reign : 
The solemn midnight wears unusual smiles, 

If midnight we may name, where softer shades 
Lend only milder beauties. 


Much amusement may be derived 
from an attentive observation of the 
common white or barn owl, during the 
mild evenings of this month. The fol- 
lowing curious circumstance is recorded 
by Mr. White, of a pair of white owls, 
which bred under the eaves of the church. 
* About an hour before sun-set (for then 
the mice begin to run) they sally forth 
in quest of prey, and hunt all round the 
hedges of meadows and small enclosures 
for them 3 beating the fields over like a 
setting-dog, and often dropping down in 
the grass or corn. J have observed these 
birds for an hour together, during the 
breeding time, and have found, by my 
watch, that the owl returns every five 
minutes with her prey. A piece of ad- 
dress which they show, when they re- 
turn loaded, should not, I think, be pas- 
sed over in silence. As they take their 
prey with their claws, so they carry it ia 
their claws to their nest ; but as their 
feet are necessary, in their ascent under 
the tiles, they constantly perch, first on 
the roof of the chancel, and shift the 
mouse from their claws to their bill, that 
the feet may be at liberty to take hold of 
the plate on the wall, as they are nsing 
under the eaves.’ 

The rose is one of the greatest orna- 
ments of ourgardens in this month, and 
although the ‘ sweetest flower’ 

That ever bloomed in any bower, 
yet, like the rest of its sister tribe, and 
that beauty of which it is so often men- 
tioned as an emblem, quickly hastens to 
decay. 

Some persons are so fond of odorife- 
rous plants and flowers, as to have them 
in their bedchamber. This, however, is 
a dangerous practice, many of them he- 
ing so powerful as to overcome the sen- 
ses entirely. Even plants that are not in 
flower, and have no smell, yet injure the 
air during the night, and in the absence of 
the sun, by impregnating it with nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid gas; although in 
the daylight they rather improve the at- 
mosphere, by yielding oxygen gas. 

About this time, birds cease their 
notes. No birds are heard after the ead 
of June, except the stone curlew (chara- 
driug edicnemus ) and one or two others. 
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The rural employment of sheep-shear- 
ang commences sometimes early in June, 
but, at others, not till the middle of the 
month ; the time being regulated by the 
warmth and settled state of the weather. 
{n many parts of the country, the depriv- 
ing sheep of their wool is conducted with 
much ceremony and rural dignity. 

The innumerable species of insects 
that are called into life by the heat in this 
month, afford a never-failing source of 
amusement and instruction to the admi- 
rer of Nature’s minutest works. Many 
of these are only discoverable by the 
microscope, and are eminently worthy of 
our observation. 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint 

Within the small dimensions of a point ; 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

HIS mighty work who speaks, and itis done : 

Th’ invisible in things scarce seen revealed ; 

To whom an atom is an ample field! 

In a word, the microscope endows us, 
as it were, with a new sense; unfolds 
the amazing operations of Nature, and 
displays to us wonders unimagined by 
former ages. 

Who, a thousand years ago would 
have thought it posssible to distinguish 
myriads of living creatures in a single 
drop of water? That the purple tide of 
life, and even the globules of the blood, 
should be seen distinctly, rolling through 
veins and arteries, smaller than the finest 
hair? That not only the exterior form, 
but even the internal structure and the 
motion of the fluids in a gnat, should be 
rendered visible? Or, that numberless 
species of creatures should be made ob- 
jects of vision, tho’ so minute, that a mil- 
lion of them are less than a grain of sand? 

These are noble discoveries, on which 
a new philosophy has been raised, that 
enlarges the capacity of the human un- 
derstanding, and affords more sublime 
and just ideas than mankind had before, 
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of the infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, of the Great Creator. 

It was an observation of the excellent 
Mr. Boyle, ‘ that his wonder dwelt not 
so much on Natvre’s clocks as on her 
watches.” And, indeed, if we compare 
the structure of an elephant with that of 
a mite, we shall perceive the justness of 
his remark. With whatever degree of 
surprise, or even of terror, we may at 
first consider the huge bulk and prodi- 
gious strength of the elephant, we shall 
find our astonishment still greater, if we 
attentively examine the minute parts of 
the mite: for the latter has more limbs 
than the elephant ; each of them furnish- 
ed with veins and arteries, nerves, mus- 
cles, tendons, and bones: it has eyes, 
a mouth, and a proboscis too (as well as 
the elephant) to take in its nourishment : 
a heart to propel the circulation of the 
blood, a brain to supply nerves in every 
part, and other organs as perfect as in 
the largest animal. Now, if the extreme 
minuteness of these parts is not merely 
surprising, but far above our utmost con- 
ception, what shall we say to those various 
species of animalcules to which the mite 
itself, in size, is, at it were, an elephant ? 

Inconceivable as it may appear, It is 
yet a fact, that a mite upon a cheese 1s 
as large and considerable, in proportion, 
as aman upon the earth. The little in- 
sects that feed upon the leaves of peach- 
trees are no inappropriate representa- 
tion of oxen grazing in large pastures ; 
and the animalcules in a drop of water 
swim about with as much freedom as 
whales do in the ocean. 


Not power alone confessed in grandeur lies, 
The glittering planet, or the painted skies ; 
Equal the elephant’s or emmet’s«iress, 

The wisdom of Omnipotence confess ; 

Equal the cumbrous whale’s enormous mass, 
With the small insect in the crowded grass ; 
The mite that gambols in its acid sea, 

In shape a porpoise, tho’ a speck to thee. 








VARIETIES. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
POLAR ICE. 
PROF ESSOR Parrot, in Dorpat, has 
written on the freezing of salt water, 
in respect to the origin of the Polar Ice. 
Though navigators say that the Polar 
ice contains no salt, yet the author thinks 
and proves that mere tasting cannot de- 
cide the problem. If the ice in the Polar 


regions contains no salt, it cannot be 
frozen sea water, but ice of glaciers, 
which cover the Pole of our earth, and to 
which our European glaciers are mere 
mole-hills, The unsalt water flowing 
from the glaciers is lighter than the sea 
water, and consequently keeps on the 
surface, makes the latter less salt, and 
thus more liable to freeze. Therefore, 
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the ice which covers the Polar regions 
must increase, and continue to increase, 
every year, in height and extent; for 
this reason the climate of Iceland and 
Greenland becomes continually more se- 
vere, and those countries lose more and 


more of the inhabitable surface, &c. 


(This is a very different hypothesis from that re- 
cently so ably maintained by the Quarterly Review.] 
ie 


BRUCE, THE TRAVELLER. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1818. 
Mr. Ursan, 

Your readers must well remember the 
outcry against poor Bruce, for his story 
of the Abyssinian feast, which late tra- 
vellers have however confirmed. The 
following passage is taken from a small 
pamphlet of 17 pages quarto, intituled, 
“A Modern account of Scotland; be- 
ing an exact Description of the Country, 
and a true Character of the People and 
their manners. Written from thence by 
an English Gentleman. Printed in the 
year 1679,” 

“Their cruelty descends to their 
beasts, it being a custom in some places 
to feast upon a living cow they tie in the 
middle of them, near a great fire, and 
then cut into collops off this poor living 
beast, and broil them on the fire, till 
they have mangled her all to pieces; 
nay, sometimes they will only cut off as 
much as will satisfy their present appe- 
tites, and let her go till their greedy sto- 
machs call for a new supply ; such hor- 
rible cruelty as scarce can be paralleled 
in the whole world.” 

me 


From the Monthly Magazine, March 1818, 
VERBAL BLUNDER. 


In Cowper’s second edition of his 
Homer, there is a curious variation from 
the first copy in the description of Pluto 
shrieking out, lest Neptune should break 
open the convexity of the earth, and dis- 
cover the shades. ‘The epithet for those 
regions conveys the idea of mouldiness, 
as of corruption. ‘The latin text has situ 
obsita,—overgrown with mouldiness or 
mossiness, Cowper looked at the Latin 
side, and mistook situ for sitz, thirst ; and 
accordingly his amended version runs— 
the realms 





Of horror, thirst, and woe, 
ANOTHER, 
Tn Johnson’s Dictionary, the word 
curmudgeon is, clumsily enough, resolv- 
ed into ceur méchant, bad hearted. 
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This notable etymology wasa communi- 
cation to Johnson; and is signed “ an 
unknown correspondent.” In Ash’s Dic- 
tionary the etymology is retained,—but 
the position of the werds is thus improv- 
ed :——curmudgeon, from ceur, un- 
known, and méchant, correspondent. 


SUPPOSED COUPLET OF POPE. 


Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


This couplet, being a critical axiom, and 
antithetically expressed, is usually quot- 
ed as Pope’s, It is not to be found in 
Pope ; it occurs in one of the minor con- 
temporary poets,—I believe Roscom- 


mon. A correction may be suggested— 
Immodest words admit but one defence. 


A fool may plead that he knew no bet- 
ter. 
LORD RENDLESHAM. 

He is the grandson of the celebrated 
London banker, Thelusson, who died 
in 1797, and who, after having deduct- 
ed an immense sum from his fortune, for 
the benefit of his widow and her chil- 
dren, disposed of the remainder, amount- 
ing to 876,000/. sterling in the public 
funds and in the purchase of estates, or- 
dering that it should accumulate, and 
that it should be applied in the same 
manner, until the time that his great 
grandson, having arrived to the age of 
thirty years, should be put in possession 
of it. In default of this, the property 
goes to the state of Great Britain. Ac- 
cording to these arrangements, it will be 
the son of the present Lord Rendlesham 
who will be called to these immense pos- 
sessions. Lady Rendlesham has been 
pregnant. As may be supposed, this 
event gave rise to the most auspicious 
hopes, but they were disappointed. 
Supposing that the wishes of her family 
will be realized within another year, and 
adding to that thirty years of majority, 
which the son must complete, it is caleu- 
lated, that the income, together with the 
interest of his property, will amount to 
the enormous sum of 162 millions of 
francs (about seven English millions.) 

omnettieei 


From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818. 
THE MAN OF ROSS, 


A gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Ross, has proposed to the descendants 
and relatives of the late Mr. John Kyrie, 
commonly ealled the Man of Ross, to 
establish a Society in that town, to be 
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ealled the Kyrlean and Philanthropic ; 
the intention of which is annually to cel- 
ebrate his birth-day by a jubilee, and to 
raise a fund for the improvement of the 
walks, for repairing those public build- 
ings which were erected by him, and, in 
imitation of that amiable philanthropist, 
to relieve honest merit in distress,* 
Fram the Literary Gazette, April 1818. 

Many years since, a French teacher, re- 
sidentin Oxford, of the name of Ducane, 
called on Mr. Wickham, a mercer who 
lived opposite University College, for a 
waistcoat piece, but could notrecollectt' e 
name.of the material he wished for. He 
said that “he thought it was de Englis 
for de Diable.” Mr. Wickham mention- 
ed the several names of his infernal High- 
ness, such as Old Nick, Beelzebub, &c.— 
“« No, no, it was not dat,” was the reply. 
At last Mr. W. thought of satan. “ O 
dat is vat [ vant,” said Ducane, “ I vant 
a Satan vestcoat.” 

A stupid person one day seing a man 
of learning enjoying the pleasures of the 


a 





* Mr. Kyrle we believe had no descendants. He was 
a bachelor, possessed of 500/,a year, 50l. of which he 
allowed for his own subsistence, and died in his native 
town of Ross in Herefordshire,in 1724, aged 90, It was 
tis custom to distribute medicines and medical advice, 
coarse clothes, meat, and bread to the poor, at his own 
expense ; in disputes he aeted as mediator, preventing 
the parties resorting to the law ; and to poor debtors, 
after redeeming them from prison, he gave smal! sums 
to establish themselves m business. Pope and Bathurst 
bave bestowed on him the well-known tributary lines : 


But all our praises why should lords ingross ? 

Rise, honest muse ! and sing the Man of Ross: 

Pieas’d Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters tlow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 3 

But clear and articss, pouring through the plain 

Heaith to the sick, vad solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-direetcd spire to rise ? 

* The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

‘The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ! 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit siniling at the gate ; 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans biest, 

‘The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Isany sick? The Man of Ross relieves, ; 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more, 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorne’ ys, now a useless race. 

‘Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 

What all so wish, but want the powerto do! _ 

Oh say, what sums that gen’rous hand supply ? 

What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possest—five hundred pounds a year : 

ee al blush ! proud courts, withdraw your 
aze ! 


Ye little stars, hide your diminish’d rays. 

And what? no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 
Who builds a church to God, =... to fame, 
Will never mark the marble his name. 
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table, said, “ So, Sir, philosophers I see 
can indulge in the greatest delicacies.” 
‘Why not,’ replied the other, ‘ do you 
think Providence intended all good 
things for the ignorant ? 

A wit wishing to annoy a general of- 
ficer of no great merit, who had affront- 
ed him, offered to publish a volume en- 
titled, “ The Exploits of the Famous 
General * * * *.” After the title page 
there were only some blank leaves. 


ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II.” 

‘The Emperor Joseph II. heard every 
body who pretended to discover to him 
any thing useful. By this means he of- 
ten lost much precious time. 

Baron Calisius once begged an audi- 
lence to propose to the Emperor a mat- 
ter of great Jmportance ; it was granted 
him : the conversation was as follows— 

Calisius, The city of Comorn in Hun- 
gary has the misfortune to be visited near- 
ly every five years by earthquakes, which 
have often occasioned greatdamage, and 
still expose it to the utmost danger, threat- 
ening it with total destruction. Now I have 
remarked, that in Egypt there never were 
nor are any earthquakes. Butas Egypt 
differs from other countries only in having 
pyramids, it follows that pyramids must be 
sure preventatives of earthquakes. 

The Emperor. So then it would be 
good to build some of these edifices’ in 
Hungary ? 

Calisius. This is my humble proposal, 
and here I present your Majesty a plan 
how they may be erected. 

The Emperor. But have you caleula- 
ted the expence ? 

Calisius, No: butI believe for three or 
four hundred thousand florings two hand- 
some pyramids might be built; a little 
smaller indeed than those in Kgypt. 

The Emperor, Has the city of Comorn 
so much money ? 

Calisius, No, but T hope your Majesty 
will contribute, and the rest might per- 
haps be raised by a subscription. 

The Emperor. Well, I have nothing 
against it. Ifa suitable place can be found, 
which is fit for nothing else, and you will 
undertake the work on subscription, begin 
to build as soon as you please ; but I can- 
not fix the amount of my subscription be- 
fore I see at least one pyramid quite fin- 


ished. 
* See Ath. Vol. IL. p. 269. 
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From the European Magazine. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE ISLE. 
4A FRAGMENT. 


[By the author of the Legends of Lampidosa, the Elfin 
Arrow, fog c.) 


A wizard of France coveted the fair hand of Albine, 
but therein dwelt the son of another magician, who 
ruled a rare engine called a Parliament, and could 
raise spirits.—Old Romaunt. 


ik it a cloud of fleecy white 

Sits on the calm sea’s besom bright ? 
Alone amidst yon glassy bed 

A proud isle rears its silver head, 
From Earth’s imperial circle huri’d, 
The remnant of an earlier world : 
Scarce Alpine summers deign to rest 
On that lone island’s frozen breast ; 
Yet lavish Nature there has strewn 
With golden hands her fairest boon, 
And richer hearts have ripen’d there 
Than ir Hesperia’s gardens fair. 


Gay Albine in her castle hall 

Sat list’ning to the clarion’s call : 
A wayward yet a gracious dame, 
With lip of balm and eye of flame, 
And spirit stubborn as the pile 
Of column-rocks that ied her isle, 

Bat bounteous as if round her roll’d 

A jasper sea on sands of gold. 

Too seldom on her ear in vain 

The flatt’rer pour’d his honied strain, 
Then would that spirit fierce and wild 
Seem, as the cradled slumberer’s mild, 
Her love was fickle, and ber smile 
Might well the soaring heart beguile 
With such false light as pilgrim sees 

On icy arch or precipice, 

When diamond domes his fancy greet, 
While gulfs uomeasar’d wait his feet--- 
Yet sages, bards, and chiefs, have striv’n 
To win so bright yet brief a heav’n. 


The lady in her castle hall 

Smil’d as she heard the war-horn’s call ; 
With magic tales uncouth and drear 
Her watchful pages sooth’d her care ; 
For tho’ her breast no terrors mov'd, 
Full well the wond’rous tale she lov’d, 
While o’er her wheel of massy gold 

Her hand the snow-white fleece unroll’d, 
To many a wild lay sweetly trill’d 

Her minstrel’s harp the pauses fill’d.--- 


Unheard, unseen, the Wizard Sprite 
Gaz’d with a Goblin’s grim delight: 
Yet ’twas not beauty’s sunbeam stole 
Thro’ the dark windings of his soul, 
But with desiring glance he view’d 
The sparkling gems around her strew’d. 
Her arm the pearls of Indus brac’d, 
The ard’s spoil ber shoulder grac’d, 
Round her brown locks and taper waist 
The silk of Persia hung : 
And gums, of Araby the pride, 
Burnt in rich censers by her side--- 
Nor Piaades shone the eastern bride 
By fabling poets sung. 
And oft his scowling of explor’d 
Her hall with massy treaspres:stor’d, 


A steadfast, broad, and rev’rend pile, 

Rich with a hundred ages’ toil : 

There cluster’d oaks, its columns proud, 

Stood like a rude but loyal orders 

Supporters of the one-arch’d roof 

Against a thousand tempests proof. 

And wreath’d around those columns hung, 

The theme of many a minstrel’s tongue, 

The pike and bow and jav'lin bright 

And banner hewn in deathful fight. 

St. Cloud’s with lilies silver’d o’er, 

And pale Iberia’s steep’d in gore, 
Their faded honours twin’d : 

Above, in sov’reign pomp unroll’d, 

The Red Cross bannet’s starry fold 
Wav’d in the western wind, 

Which crept thro’ windows blazon’d high 

With pomp of gorgeous heraldry, 

Where stilt the boast of ancient days 

Shone in a rich but fading blaze. 

Firm in the midst the Stone of Pow'r 

Rose like the bulwark of the tow’r--- 

A name he dar’d not look upon 

Was graven on that hallow'd stone--- 

**O! low shall be its fall.” he cried, 

“* When Albine is the victor’s bride !” 


The foe his haggard form forsook, 

And Albine’s best-lov’d champion took ; 
He deck’d his dark cheek with the glow 
Youth and the laughing Loves bestow ; 
And such a smile as rosy mirth 

Sends from the heart which gave it birth: 
** Albinet” the traiter said, and sigh’d--- 
The fair dame smil’d with beauty’s pride--- 
*¢ Albine! by all to honour dear, 

Give to thy faithful servant ear--- 

Or sacred is this lonely hour 

To him who sways the Beacon Tow’r?” 


Her azure eye the fair-one rais’d 
Where stern amaze and anger blaz’d--- 
* Think’st thou a vassal’s love or hate 
Can Albine’s woe or weal create ? 
Go, and revere her fate’s decree, 
The will of Albine must be free!” 
Low bow'd the crafty wizard’s head--- 
** Be Albine ever free !” he said ; 
‘** But is it love whose gentle pow’r 
Sways him whorules the Beacon Tow'r? 
Is it for Albine’s love he drains 
The riches of ber smiling plains? 
Nor wassail bowl nor lady gay 
Tempts Wiilhelm from his lonely way ; 
Unheard, unseen, the hermit-boy 
Pursues his dark and savage joy : 
Beneath yon chapel’s ruin’d wall 
The goblin-race obey his call ; 
Else wherefore from their mould’ring bed 
Wakes he the spirits of the dead? 
Lady! the warning voice revere! 
Sleeps Albine when a foe is near ? 
Once Plata’s gold her coffers lin’d, 
And pilgrims from the farthest Ind 
Their treasures at her feet resign’d 

In piles of woven gold ? 
Where lurk they now ?---In Albine’s breast 
A serpent rears his blazing crest, 

And spreads his venom’d fold.” 


Well pleas’d the wizard-foe beheld 

Her breast with changeful tumults swell’d--- 
“ Ah, Lady! scorn the beardless sage ! 

Ill sits the hermit-cowl of age ! 
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On youth’s enamell’d brow ! 
Shall Albine to a peasant-guide 
Her treasures and her fame confide, 
Yet scorn a victor’s vow ? 
Bid then the shrill-voic’d clarion cease--- 
ner in these halls the feast of peace ; 
Thy throne shall grace the victor’s side, 
Thy hand his giant arm shall guide : 
First of a new and valiant race, 
His brow the Iron Crown shall grace-- 
Avails it from what dust he springs ? 
The valiant and the free are Siegs-=: 
This cup the wounds of war shall heal, 
And thy rich lip our concord seal--- 
She heard and smil’d---but grimly gaunt, 
With eyes that mock’d the guileful vaunt, 
The Warden of her Beacen tow’r 
Stood by the timeworn Stone of Pow’r. 
To earth the poison’d cup he finng, 
And high the Red-Cress banner hung--- 
** Home, wizard-robber, to thy lair! 
Hence, of our island-fires beware ! 
Go! teach thy ear our fate’s behest--- 
No tyrant-foe, no traitor-guest, 
Shall taint the proud isle of the west, 
While Aldine’s seif is there !” 


The Warden gave his bugle sound--- 
O’er rocks and hills and vallies round, 
Swift as the echo flew, arose 
The scarlet host to meet their foes : 
On ev’ry cliff a beacon’s light 
Sprang up to mock the gloom of night, 

ill round the proud isle’s rocky head 
A wreath of living lustre spread-- 
Then high he wav'd his flaming brand, 
And far and wide illumed the strand------ 
** Is Albine yet subdued ?” he cried--- 
** Shall Albine be the Bandit’s Bride ? 
First let the pilot ask in vain 
Where rose the West’s green Isle, the glory of 

the main ?” 

* *+ &£& & &® & & *& 
Whence come the lonely feet that tread 
The mould’ring Chapel of the dead ?--- 
There in religious gloom euclos d, 

A mighty Horologe repos’d--- 

A work divine !---its massy frame 
Glow’d with a never-dying flame ; 
Within a bundred wheels of gold, 
Self-moved with vital instinct roll'd : 
Each on its glowing axle burn’d, 
Rach in a various orbit turn’d ; 
Contusedly regular they mov'd, 

And concord from contention prov 'd. 
High on a radiant tripod rais’d, 

The adamantine fabric blaz’d. 

While on its spiral point supreme 
Shone Albine’s ancient diadem, 

A magic gift !---for he whose eye 
Could fate’s remotest depths descry, 
Thos on the dark brink ef the tomb 
Pronounc’d the sea girt Eden’s doom: 
** Long as that holy frame shall stand, 
The work of an immortal hand, 
Unchang’d and undefac’d shall smile 
The glories of the silver Isle: 

But when it falls, let Albine wait 
The darkest tragedy of fate !” 


With stedfast eye and rev’ rent feet 
Stern Willhelm trod the dim retreat--- 
The mystic Horologe alone 

Amidst funereal darkness shone--- 
The key whose magic touch controul’d 
Those nevér-oumbered valves of guld 
Was his alone !---in. pensive mood 

The crystal panoply he view'd, 
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Dimm’d by the fading touch of time, 
But in its siow sublime. 

Behind him thro’ the drear abode, 

The Wizard-foe in silence strode, 

He smil’d---a smile as wan and grim 
Shrivels the livid lips of him, 

Who, shrunk in floods of sulph’rous fire, 
Reviles high heav’n’s Se ire--- 
From its broad base, in marble cleav’d, 
The tri-form’d tal he heav’d, 

But heav’d in vain-—tho’ feebler shocks 
Might rend from Earth her eldest rocks. 
Yet o’er its starry summit’s beam 

He breath’d a dank and venomd steam ; 
Then in its shadow couching low, 
Malign he eyed his noblest foe. _ 


Slow to the rev’rend structure's side 
Willhelm his radiant key applied ; 

On earth be casts his fearless eyes, 

Where shrin’d in fame his father lies--~ 

He calls him !---thro’ the gloom profound 
Pale shrouded spectres murmur round--- 
Earth yawns--- beneath his moss-green stone 
They hear the dead man’s re 7: 
*¢ Com’st thou so soon, my son, to know 
The measure of thy Albine’s woe? 

Calls Willheim from their peacefal grave 
The dead to counsel and to save ? 

Go! rather wake the living dead 

From Slavery’s inglorious bed. : 
But ’midst her chiefs and kindred slain, 
Thy Albine’s self shall still remain 
Herself, in storms and ruins, great--- 
Herself alone shall tix her fate! 


Stern Willhelm hears the welcome deom--- 
Superior fires his eye illume--- 

‘‘ Father! to heav’n and thee alone 

The secret of my soul is known ; 

That love---that holy love, whose sway 
My soul’s assembled power’s obey. 

Speak thou, to whom uaveil’d appears 
The offspring of ascending years, 

Shall Albine bow to tyrant-pride ? 

Shall Albine be a Bandit’s bride 7” 


The dead man smil’d ; and as a veil 
Of mist ascends before the gale, 
Around him from their dark repose 
The Future’s awful shadows rose. 
Imperial on his purple throne 
The mighty Wizard sat alone, 
And ‘twas a pageant strange to view 
When banners streak’d with ev’ry hae, 
By crowds of trembling vassals spreac, 
Wide asa rainbow, arch’d bis head. 
Beneath his feet, a footsteol proud ! 
St. Jago’s warworn helmet bow'd, 
And that fam’d shield, in slumber lost, 
With tow’rs of blazing gold emboss’d, 
The pride of Leon’s proudest host 

Lay trampled by his hate: ; 
Sev’n chiefs from Belgia’s baleful strand, 
Aud thrice three from the Mouotain Baad, 
Stood silentat the red right hand 

Of him whose thought was fate. 
A moment---and the is past ! 
His throne - has crumbled w the blast ; 
An exile in uafriendly gleom, 
He lingers, living in his tomb, 
His sentinel, the howling surge; 
An empire's secret groans, his dige - 


The vision changes, and a throng 
Of bridal minstrels float along : 
The sun on western hills afar 
Shines iv the May-eve’s ruby car, 
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While peacefal vales and harvests teem 
Beneath the glories of his beam. 
She comes !---the pride of Albine’s Isle! 
With azure eyes and maiden smile. 
That with her cheek’s pale beauty show 
Like sunbeams pour’d on Alpine snow. 
The noblest of her noble race 
Beside her holds his envied place; 
The freemen of her golden fields 
Raise high a canopy of shields ; 
And rang’d beneath their shade sublime, 
Stand knights and chiefs of ev'ry clime: 
But from her brow the myrtle leaf 
Falls not more beautiful and brief--- 
Another moment and the pall 
Of death and darkness covers all ? 
The comet and the star are gone 
That empires paus’d to gaze upon ; 
Yet not alike---the comet’s path 
Mark’d an avenging demon’s wrath ; 
But that mild star of loveliest light, 
Which promis’d biiss and fled from sight, 
Its place in nobler spheres has won 

Ttsel i Heaven’s own world an everlasting 

un! 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


H ! whoshall speak the joy refined, 
£\ That stealeth o’er the glowing mind, 
When Beauty’s aspect, fair and bright, 
Salutes, and glads the ravish'd sight. 
Contrasted with the skin so fair, 

To mark the glossy ebon hair, 

er the polished forehead bending, 
Down the snowy neck descending 

In flowing lockS, that graceful twine 
Like tendrils from the laden vine ; 

The soft, the spirit-beaming eye ; 

The arched brow, the forehead high ; 
The glowing cheek ; and there to trace, 
The lines that give her smiles the grace ; 
And should a blush that cheek diffuse, 
To view the wav’ ring deepening hues, 
That speak the triumphs ofthe rese 
O’er the vanquish’d lily’s snows ; 
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The melting lips, with ruby dy‘d, 
Where thousand am’rous Cupids hide 
Their vengeful darts, should any dare 
To snatch the balmy nectar there ; 

The dimpled chin, where, writhing gay, 
Sportive smiles unnumber’d play : 

While in every speaking glance, 

The witch’ ries of the soul entrance, 
Eas each playful feature glea:ing, 
Fraught with love, with pleasure beaming. 
The graceful neck, but ill-conceal’d, 
The heaving bosom scarce reveal'd, 
Unseen to scan; the slender waist, 

By the encircling zone embrac’d ; 

And the waving line of grace, 

In ev'ry flexile limb to trace, 

While Modesty her chasten’d spell, 
With pow’r each loose desire to quell, 
Spreads o’er each charm---its poteut sway 
A softness yields to beauty’s ray, 

And, like the immortal wegis, wards 
Unholy thoughts from her she guards, 
Enhancing ev'ry charm divine 

Which now with chaster lustre shine, 
And o’er the enraptur’d spirit stealing, 
Through the quicken’d pulses thrilling, 
Wake tke beating heart to joy ; 

While flashing from the radiant eye, 
Beams love’s ethereal subtil flame, 
Diffused o’er the soften’d frame. 

And should her pulse responsive beat, 
Her swelling breast with rapture heave, 
ITer heart in unison dilate, 

This joy’s the purest earth can give. 

To view the fiery globe of day, 
Majestic springing from the sea ; 

To contemplate the azure sky, 

Formed by light vapours sailing high : 
Or, ting’d with evening’s hues of gold, 
The varied landscape to behold ; 

Or scattering wide her influence boon, 
To mark the mildly-shining moon, 
While, as her silver beams decline, 

The twinkling stars more vivid shine ; 
These, though a thrilling joy they yield, 
And o’er the ardent spirit wield 

A mighty pow’r; e’en these must low 
Before bright Beauty’s influence _— ; 
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From the London Magazines for April, 1818, 


RS. Tavtor, of Ongar, has in the press 
L awork on the Reciprocal Duties of Pa- 
rents and Children, 

Mrs. Ricaarpson is translating from the 
French the tale of Eugenie et Matilde, by 
Mad. de Sonsaz. 

Dr. A. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Edinburgh, who was some 
time resident in America, and became pos- 
sessed of numerous valuable docunients in 
regard to the history of North America, has 
for many years devoted his leisure hours 
almost exclusively to the composition of a 
great work on the Physical, Moral, and Po- 

tical History of America. 

The tenth and last portion of the Rev. Mr. 
Tovo's improved edition of Johnson’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary will appear in April. 

A Companion to Mr. James’s Naval Work 
on the late American War, is in the press, and 
will speedily be published: containing a full 
and correctaccouut of the military occurrences 


of the late war, between Great Britain and 
the United States of America; with an ap- 
pendix of British and American official letters, 
and plates: by Wintiam James. Details 
will be given of all the actions fought betweem 
the British and American armies, during the 
late war; also of those operations along the 
coast, and on the borders of the lakes, creeks, 
and harbours of the United States, in which 
the two services acted conjointly. 

A Description of the Character, Manners, 
and Customs of the People of india, and their 
[ustitutions, civil and religious; by the Abbe 
J. A. Dubois, missionary in the Mysore, is 
published. 

Mr. Murr, of Kelso, has constructed an 
apparatus for gas, which produces sufficient 
to supply ten different burners; the flame of 
each far surpassing that of the largest candle, 
and which completely illuminates his shop,. 
workshop, and dueiliag house, at the total 
cost of only three pence per night. 


